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SUMMER SCHOOL 


WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
BOWLING GREEN, KY. 





TWO TERMS SIX WEEKS EACH 

First Summer Term Begins June 2, 
1930. 

Second Summer Term Begins July 
14, 1930. 





GREAT OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
ACADEMIC AND PROFESSIONAL 
ADVANCEMENT AS WELL AS REST 
AND RECREATION ARE OFFERED. 
MEET YOUR PROFESSIONAL 
FRIENDS HERE AND MAKE 
OTHERS WHILE IN ATTENDANCE’ 
KXCHANGE SOME OF YOUR OLD 
IDEAS FOR NEW ONES, AND 
“GROW IN GRACE,” 














SPECIAL RAILROAD RATES 
OFFERED. 


WRITE FOR IDENTIFICATION 
CERTIFICATES. 


Purpose and Scope of the Summer 
School 

The summer school program of the 
Western Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege has been planned to meet the needs 
of two general groups: Persons engaged 
in educational work during the regular 
\DMINISTRATION BUILDING school year and who wish additional 
training in their special fields and stu- 
dents who desire to begin or continue 
work toward a certificate or degree. 
The wide range of courses offered in all 
departments provides ample opportunity 
for both special and regular students. 











City superintendents, county superin- 
tendents, high school and grade principals, 
high school teachers of all subjects, grade 
teachers, teachers and supervisors of 
music and other special subjects, teachers 
of agriculture and home economics, 
teachers of physical education and othe 
persons preparing for work in these fields, 
will find courses adapted to their special 
interests. 











TRAINING SCHOOL 


Write for last issue of Teachers College Heights which gives full information concerning 
Summer School. 


Address: H. He. CHERRY, President, Bowling Green, Ky. 
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EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE I EACHERS COLLEGE 


Richmond - - Kentucky 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AT EASTERN 





A complete four-year course leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Physical Education is now offered at Eastern 

















CHARLES F. WEAVER HEALTH BUILDING 


This magnificent new building contains complete gymnasium facilities, including swim- 
ming fool, arena, three basketball courts, handball, boxing and wrestling rooms. Laboratories 
and class rooms for the Department of Health are also located in this building which will be 
completed this year. 


SPECIAL SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES FOR COACHES AND 
PLAYGROUND DIRECTORS AND SUPERVISORS 


Summer School Program of Intra-mural recreation, 
open to all students, includes: 


LaCrosse Soccer Touch Football 

Cage Volley Ball Playground Baseball Basketball 

Hockey Volley Ball Tenniquoits 

Archery Tennis Horseshoe Pitching 
Speec Ball Track and Field 


Summer School Opens June 2—Second Term, July 14 


For Summer School Announcement and New Catalog write 
H. L. DONOVAN, President 





Note—This is number 7 of a series of 9 important monthly announcements to appear on this page 
of the Kentucky School Journal. In each of these announcements a special phase of the activities 
of Eastern will be presented. 
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IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS SET NEW STANDARDS 


Four Outstanding Series of Basal Texts for the Grades 


THE MORRISON SPELLING SERIES 
By 
J. Cayce Morrison 

A new series of spellers containing the more than 4,000 words which scientific investigations 
have shown every child should have mastered by the time he completes the eighth grade. 

The words are scientifically graded. Spelling difficulties are lessened by the grouping of similari- 
ties. Planned for either the test-study or study-test method. Work book features provide for 
listing of individual difficulties for remedial drill. Published in a single volume with work book 
features included, or in a three-book series with a separate work book. 

The Morrison Speller and Work Book. A complete text and work book, grades 2 to 8. 
Flexible or cloth binding. 

The Morrison Speller. Book One, grades 2, 3, and 4; Book Two, grades 5 and 6; Book 
Three, grades 7 and 8. Cloth binding. 

The Morrison Work Book in Spelling. For use in any year of the course, and with any 
basal text. Flexible binding. 


THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 





By 
DEGROAT, FIRMAN, AND SMITH 
THREE Book SERIES Two Book SERIES SERIES By GRADES 
Practical and up-to-date arithmetics. New processes are presented simply and concisely, 
one step at atime. The drill work is scientific. All problems are based on life situations, and 
so have unusual child appeal. An exceptionally complete series of tests is included. Wher- 


ever used, these books have proved their great effectiveness in teaching arithmetic. 


THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES 
By 
BoDLEY AND THURSTON 

An exceptional new series of basal texts and work books, interpreting geography by the modern 
regional method, with a judicious recognition of the more important political units. 

Home Geography. A combined text and work book for beginners. 

Peoples of Other Lands. A basal text giving a simple presentation of the type regions of 
the earth, and a study of Australia. 

A Work Book to Accompany Peoples of Other Lands. 

North America and South America. A basal text. 

A Work Book on North America and South America. 

Europe, Africa, Asia and Australia. A basal text. 

A Work Book on Europe, Africa, Asia, and Australia. 


A COMPLETE HISTORY SERIES FOR THE GRADES 
By 
SOUTHWORTH AND SOUTHWORTH 

A series of basal texts presenting a continuous and connected story of our history from earliest 
times. Told in a fresh and vivid style that captures and holds the pupil’s interest. 

Old World History, Book One. A basal text and work book. Greek and Norse Myths, 
the story of Early Man, and Old World History to the Fall of Rome. 

Old World History, Book Two. A basal text and work book. Old World History from the 
Fall of Rome through the period of Exploration. 

American History, Book One. A basal text and work book. The period of Colonization 
and the French and Indian War. 

American History, Book Two. A basal text. American History from the end of the 
French and Indian War through the Civil War. 

American History, Book Three. A basal text. (In preparation.) American History 
from the close of the Civil War to the present. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Mr. Walter C. Jetton, President of the 
Kentucky Education Association, set up 
for the Association some definite goals 
toward which we should work. The 
objectives as set forth in his message to the 
last meeting of the Kentucky Education 
Association are so worth while that the 
editor would like to call to the attention 
of the readers of the JOURNAL his address 
which appears elsewhere in the JOURNAL 
and to point out some of the things to which 
we should give special attention. 


First, Mr. Jetton suggests that the 
Kentucky Education Association should 
be responsible for the Reading Circle 
program as now carried on by a separate 
board. The Reading Circle Board as set 
up at the present time is not responsible 
to any organization and has no direct 
connection with the Kentucky Education 
Association. The Board of Directors of 
the Kentucky Education Association con- 
templates a joint meeting with the Reading 
Circle Board to study the entire problem 
and to attempt to work out a satisfactory 
program. 


In the second place, Mr. Jetton calls 
attention to our administrative organiza- 
tion which he characterizes as ‘‘inadequate 
to the present needs of the Association.” 
The Association has outgrown its present 
administration. A committee should be 
appointed to study carefully our whole 
problem of professional improvement in 
Kentucky and to work out a satisfactory 
solution for the Kentucky Education 
Association’s part in this program. 

A third suggestion which he thinks 
worthy of the efforts of the organization is 
to provide for the care of our aged teachers. 
This problem is upon us now. A half 
dozen cases of men and women who are 
now too old to teach and who have taught 
on such meager salaries that they have not 
been able to accumulate a reserve for their 
older days, have been called to the editor’s 
attention. These men and women who 
have served Kentucky as best they 


could throughout all of their years are too 
proud to accept chafity. Old age for them 


means poverty; it means want; it means a 
desire for the finer things of life that can- 
not be realized. The Kentucky Education 
Association should take immediate steps 
to provide a home for its aged men and 
women who are no longer able to serve. 
Some provision could be made so that many 
of our teachers in their later years could be 
partially or wholly self-sustaining. It is 
barely possible that the State would be 
willing to participate with the Kentucky 
Education Association in founding and 
fostering this program. It is a thing that 
should not be put off longer, but should 
command the attention of the administra- 
tive personnel of the Kentucky Education 
Association. 

These are just a few of the President's 
suggestions for the improvement of our 
organization. It is a worthy message and 
should be read by every member of the 
Association. 





ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Education Association held in Louisville 
April 16th to 19th was the most largely 
attended in the history of the Association. 
It can be safely stated that the program 
was the most pretentious in our history. 
Never before has such an array of talent 
appeared on any educational program in 
Kentucky. 

The wisdom of providing excellent 
programs was demonstrated by the atten- 
dance at all of the meetings. President 
Jetton is to be congratulated in his selection 
of speakers for both the general and the 
sectional programs. The membership of 
the Association showed its appreciation by 
coming to the convention in large numbers 
and by attending the meetings. 


The Kentucky Education Association is 
growing in importance and in influence. 
If we hold together and work for the things 
that will build Kentucky we shall win. 
We have had a great program laid out for 
us by President Jetton. Let us adhere to 
right principles and build for our State an 
educational structure that will stand. 
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ANOTHER TEXTBOOK ADOPTION 


The new textbook commission met in 
Frankfort, April 12th to 15th, and adopted 
texts for use in Kentucky’s public schools 
for the next five years. Under the new law 
the commission could have changed all of 
the books to be used in districts other than 
cities of the first four classes and counties 
having school terms of nine months. The 
commission chose, however, to make the 
fewest possible number of changes for the 
uniform adoption so as to keep faith with 
the intentions of the Legislature. 

In the elementary field only the spelling 
book and the arithmetics were changed. 
The spelling book adopted is Adams’ 
“The Child Centered Speller,’’ written by 
Doctor Jesse E. Adams of the University 
of Kentucky, and is published by the 
Augsburg Publishing Company, Morris- 
town, Tennessee. It was the newest book 
bid in its field. It is carefully and scientifi- 
cally done and should prove popular in 
the State. 

The arithmetics adopted are the Strayor 
Upton books published by the American 
Book Company. They are new, modern, 
and are widely used in the United States. 

The same care was exexscised in the selec- 
tion of high school texts as was used in the 
choice of books for the elementary field. 


The editor said in an editorial a year 
ago that there probably was never a text- 
book adoption in any State where all of 
the people were satisfied. It is impossible 
to give to every firm or corporation the 
business it would like and believes it should 
have. Every editor, author and publisher 
believes in the merit of his books. As a 
consequence there must be disappoint- 
ments. The adoption is over and every 
editor, author, publisher, teacher, prin- 
cipal, and superintendent should go to 
work with an earnest desire to make the 
next five years outstanding in the history 
of Kentucky’s educational progress. 


DEATH REMOVES PROMINENT 
EDUCATORS 





Death visited all of the Teachers Colleges 
in Kentucky this year and took a member 
of the faculty from each. 

From Morehead it took W. L. Jayne, a 
leader in the field of rural education in 
Kentucky. Professor Jayne was widely 


known for his interest in education in the 
more remote parts of the State. His home 
was in the mountainsof Kentucky. He knew 
the mountains and he loved them. He 
knew their people; he spoke their language; 
he believed in them, and gave his life to 
them. His was a life of unselfish service. 
He never asked anything for himself; he 
asked much for the people he served. 

L. B. Stephan, Principal of the Training 
School at Western, passed into the Great 
Beyond last summer. He was capable, 
sincere, honest, and he had a deep profes- 
sional interest in Kentucky’s educational 
program. He worked hard for the advance- 
ment of childhood in the State he loved, 
and his work was always well received. 

From Murray death called W. R. 
Bourne, head of the Department of Educa- 
tion. Dr. Bourne radiated happiness and 
good will wherever he went. He made a 
place for himself in educational circles and 
in the civic and service organizations in the 
State. 

I. H. Booth, a veteran teacher at Eastern, 
had spent a year in study at the University 
and had returned to Eastern to finish out 
his life’s work, Mr. Booth had almost 
rounded out his three score and ten when 
death took him. He was always of 
cheerful mood and always co-operative and 
helpful. 

These four men will be greatly missed 
in the State. They served well. May 
their good deeds be an inspiration to those 
of us who continue their work. 





TEN MARKS OF AN EDUCATED 


zhi 


He keeps his mind open on every question 
until the evidence is all in. 

He listens to the man who knows. 

He never laughs at new ideas. 

He cross-examines his day dreams. 

He knows his strong point and plays it. 

He knows the value of good habits and 
how to form them. 

He knows when not to think and when 
to call in the expert to think for him. 

You can’t sell him magic. 

He lives the forward-looking, outward- 
looking life. 

He cultivates a love of the beautiful. 
—The American Magazine. 


Annual Adiwess of President 


WALTER C. JETTON, PADUCAH 


It is indeed a pleasure to have part in 
opening the Fifty-ninth Annual Session of 
the Kentucky Education Association. As 
much as the occasion might tempt one to 
deal in flowery language, a sense of duty 
impels me to speak in plainer terms. I 
have some things of a business nature that 
I want to say to you and this is my chance 
to say them. My contribution to the 
program this morning chiefly will consist 
of two or three recommendations. 


Should explanation or apology be needed 
for the nature of my brief business discus- 
sion, may I remind you that many a good, 
old-time Methodist revival, that ended 
with a crowded altar and proved a verita- 
ble feast of the soul for the saints in Israel, 
began with a practical business talk by the 
preacher, followed by the passing of the 
collection plate. The figure may not be 
entirely accurate. I am not the preacher. 
And the collection plate probably will not 
be passed. But I do want this to be a 
three-day period of intellectual feasting, a 
brief sojourn on the mountain top, or a 
sitting at the feet of some of those who have 
caught a vision of the real mission of a true 
educator and have come that they might 
share with us that vision. I want it to 
mean to us all an awakened interest, a new 
dedication, and a renewed consecration 
to the task of serving the boys and girls of 
Kentucky, with whose training we have 
been entrusted and for whose ultimate 
success or failure we shall in large measure 
be held responsible. 

I want to discuss with you briefly one or 
two things which I think are vital to the 
welfare and continued good of our Associa- 
tion. 

The purpose of this organization as 
expressed in its constitution, is—To pro- 
mote the general educational welfare of 
the State by: 

1. Serving the children of the Common- 

wealth. 

2. Fostering professional zeal. 

3. Advancing educational standards. 


. Establishing and maintaining helpful 
friendly relationships. 


5. Protecting and advancing the interests 
of its members. 


The things that I wish to say this morn- 
ing are said in the hope of helping this 
organization to more nearly realize these 
objectives. 


Many of you have seen the Kentucky 
Education Association grow from a small 
group of fewer than 500 to a membership 
of nearly 14,000 teachers. You have seen 
it sponsor and secure the passage of 
legislation favorable to the progress of the 
educational interests of our State. You 
have seen it foster and steer through the 
Scylla and Charybdis of legislative halls, 
a bill providing for the selection of county 
superintendents by county boards of educa- 
tion. Through two subsequent legislatures 
you saw our committees guard that bit of 
legislation against its enemies and lead the 
fight to maintain the ground that we have 
won. It has been truthfully said that 
every worth-while education measure, which 
the past few decades have seen enacted 
into law in Kentucky, has had its origin 
in the councils of the Kentucky Education 
Association. Truly our Association has a 
record of achievement and of unselfish 
service of which we are justly proud. 


But if the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion is to continue to function effectively 
in this work-a-day world, it must render an 
increasing amount of service to the schools 
of the State. However, it is necessary, in 
order to render service, to possess the means 
with which to serve. It is not possible ina 
world where groups and classes express 
themselves and seek to attain their ideal 
through an organization, to even work 
toward these ideals without sufficient funds. 
As an organization grows in size the 
demands for service grow. That is as it 
should be. Individual _ responsibility 
depends upon an individual’s ability to 
respond. The same is true of an organiza- 
tion. 


Five years ago on the banks of the Barren 
River a little group of loyal men and 
women, loyal to the best interests of the 
boys and girls of Kentucky and fired with 
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a holy zeal to serve those best interests, 
pledged themselves to work for an equal- 
ization fund that would help to equalize 
some of the more flagrant education in- 
equalities in our Commonwealth. The 
last legislature saw fit to set aside a million 
and a quarter dollars to be used for this 
noble purpose. That didn’t just happen. 
Santa Claus didn’t bring that as a gift and 
stuff it into the stockings of the more needy 
counties of our State. It came as the 
direct result of untiring work on the part 
of members of the Kentucky Education 
Association. A dream has been realized. 
A dream not woven of gossamer threads, 
but of far tougher fabric. The result will 
be better pay for many of the rural teachers, 
a higher type of instruction for large 
numbers of our under-privileged children 
and improved chances for their success in 
the race of life. 

Responsibility for this boon lies at the 
door of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion. At least one county superintendent 
wrote me this spring that his teachers were 
so poorly paid that they could not afford 
to hold membership in the State Associa- 
tion. I did not challenge the statement. 
I do not now. But unless one of the by- 
products of the distribution of the Equal- 
ization Fund is, in some of these counties, 
an increased Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion membership, I shall be in danger of 
losing my faith in the eternal fitness of 
things. 

You who are here, go back to your com- 
munities determined to see to it that the 
teachers of your education unit, whether 
it be county, city or independent district, 
enroll in your State Association for the 
coming year. Membership dues is one 
means of increasing the flow of revenue, 
thus enabling the Association to render 
more effective service. 

Associations, like individuals, may and 
should profit by the experience of others. 
We may learn from the State of Kansas. 
Keep in mind her association member- 
ship—16,981; which is less than 4,000 more 
than our own. 

It has a State Reading Circle, a Depart- 
ment of the Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion. A recent issue of their official pub- 
lication, The Kansas Teacher, has this to 
say concerning the Department: 

“The Kansas State Reading Circle 
continues to gain in volume of business. 


The first year this Department was 
organized it did approximately $40,000 
worth of business, the second year $50,000; 
the third year $60,000.”" During the year 
just closed its gross business was nearly 
$70,000, its anticipated receipts for this 
year are $75,000. 


The gross profits to the Kansas State 
Teachers Association from the sale of 
Reading Circle books last year was $18,- 
903.00. The cost of handling these books 
was $11,643, leaving a net profit to the 
association of $7,265.00. Has not the 
Kentucky Education Association been 
passing up a possible source of worth-while 
revenue? 


Surely we have here food for thought. 
May we not have a committee to study this 
question and make recommendations to 
this Association at its next annual meeting. 


In my opinion the Kentucky Education 
Association has outgrown its present plan 
of administrative organization. Its Board 
of Directors, consisting of six members, is 
inadequate to its present needs. The four 
elective members are chosen without 
regard to locality. Each member repre- 
sents the whole State. Again we may 
learn from other states. 


The Kansas State Teachers Association 
has fifteen directors, Virginia has fifteen, 
New Jersey, eleven. In Kansas they are 
elected by Congressional districts, the 
election in the even-numbered districts 
occurring in the odd-numbered years, and 
the election in the odd-numbered districts 
occurring in the even-numbered years. 
Three are members of the Board of 
Directors by reason of having served as 
president of the Kansas State Teachers 
Association, each president serving on the 
Board of Directors for the three years 
following the close of his term as president. 
Three members are elected by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. These members 
serve three-year terms, one member being 
elected by each year’s representative 
assembly. The fifteenth member of the 
Board of Directors serves in an ex-officio 
capacity, the constitution of the association 
providing that the superintendent of 
Public Instruction shall be a member of 
the Board of Directors. The Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in our own 
State should be a member of the Board of 
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Directors of the Kentucky Education 


Association. 

In Virginia the eleven vice-presidents 
are members of the Board of Directors. 
They come from eleven different districts. 
The president and the treasurer also are 
members of the board. 


The three states mentioned are, I believe, 
fairly typical. It is my opinion that our 
Board of Directors should be enlarged, 
and that at least part of its membership 
should represent, and be elected by, 
definite divisions of our State. The 
Mountains and the ‘‘Purchase,”’ no less 
than the ‘“Pennyrile,”’ and the ‘Blue 
Grass,’ are entitled to be heard in the 
executive councils of our Association. The 
Kentucky Education Association needs 
definite and responsible representative 
and leadership in every district of our 
Commonwealth. That they do not now 
have. I earnestly recommend that my 
successor appoint a committee to study this 
problem and that that committee report 
back to this body at its next annual 
meeting. 

A large number holding membership 
in this Association live a considerable 
distance from Louisville and find it impos- 
sible to attend the annual meetings. 
Those of us who come, elect officers and 
determine policies. It is my belief that 
some plan of representation should be 
worked out by which the whole membership 
can have a voice in the affairs of this 
organization. I hope this problem may 
have consideration during the coming 
year to the end that those who cannot 
attend may be made to feel that they are 
an integral part of the organization. 


Robert Louis Stevenson has said: ‘No 
man is so unhappy as the one who has had 
his dreams come true.”’ 


Surely, ““To travel hopefully is better 
than to arrive.” 

Henry Van Dyke tells us: “‘It is resis- 
tance that puts us on our mettle; it is 
conquest of reluctant stuff that educates 
the worker.”’ 

If an organization is to thrive it must 
have work to do. I make bold to suggest 
to you a worth-while objective. 


A recent editorial in the KENTUCKY 
ScHOOL JOURNAL presents the case of 
“Our Old Teachers,”’ and has the following 
to say: 

“There are in Kentucky today many 
men and women who have taught on such 
meager salaries all of their lives that they 
have had no chance to save anything for 
the years when they cannot earn. Ken- 
tucky has never found it possible to pay 
salaries that would enable these teachers 
to save for the inevitable ‘rainy day.’ 

‘“‘How are these men and women to be 
provided for in their last years? It is not 
fair that they shall become dependent on 
charity in old age. Some of them do not 
have friends and relations to whom they 
can look for help. The Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association has no means of taking 
care of them, but it might be able to help 
in providing care for them. 


“There should be a Teacher Home in 
Kentucky open to members of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, who are no 
longer able to teach.”’ 

This is a challenge and an opportunity 
which our organization cannot afford to 
ignore. We could not do a finer thing. 
I hope a committee can be appointed to 
study this real need. 

In one of the rooms of'a hotel in a south- 
ern city, under the glass covering the top 
of a writing desk, I found, a few days ago, 
a calendar containing the following words 
of greeting from the hotel management: 

“Hail, Guest! We know not who thou 

art; 

If friend, we greet thee hand and heart, 

If stranger, such no longer be; 

If foe, our cheer will conquer thee.” 


As your presiding officer on this occasion 
it is my happy privilege to say to you, 

“Hail, Guest! We know not who thou 

art; 

If friend, we greet thee hand and heart, 

If stranger, such no longer be; 

If foe, we hope our cheer will conquer 

thee.” 

And that you will so enjoy the program 
throughout the next three days that you 
will return next year bringing your friends 
with you. 
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Summer School 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


Pre-Dental Pre-Legal Pre-Medical 
SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
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Public School Music 
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’ First Term: March 20 - April 29 
Spring Quarter, 1930 : 
Second Term: April 30 - June 6 


First Term: June 9 - July 18 
Summer Quarter, 1930 
Second Term: July 20 - August 27 
By entering at the beginning of the second term of the Spring Quarter, April 30th, and remain- 
ing through the Summer Quarter, a semester’s work may be completed. 


The resources of the college are devoted to the higher training of teachers. Its function 
is to give the most thorough equipment possible to the leaders in all 
phases of public education in the Nation. 


Write the Recorder for Catalog 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

















Report of K. E. 


A. Committees 


(Saturday Morning, April 19, 1930) 


REPORT OF RESOLUTION 
COMMITTEE 


The Resolution Committee of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association wishes to 
submit the following report: 

1. We believe that if the Kentucky 
Education Association is to serve the 
purpose for which it was organized that 
certain changes in its organization should 
be considered: 

(1) Its plan of administration, 

(2) Its method of representation, and 

(3) In establishing Reading Circle 
Department. 

2. It is our opinion that Kentucky 
Education Association has outgrown its 
present plan of administrative organization. 
Its Board of Directors, consisting of six 


members is inadequate to its present needs. 


The four elective members are chosen 
without regard to locality. The Kentucky 
Education Association needs a definite and 
responsible representation and leadership 
in every district in the Commonwealth. 
We earnestly recommend that the president 
appoint a committee to study this problem 
and that said committee report to the 
Association at its next annual meeting. 

Large numbers of persons holding mem- 
bership in the Association find it impossible 
to attend the meetings. We _ therefore 
recommend that some plan be worked out 
by the Board of Directors by which these 
members may have a voice in the affairs 
of the organization. 

In many State associations the Reading 
Circle Board is an integral part of the 
organization. We suggest that a com- 
mittee be appointed to study this question 
and make recommendations to this Asso- 
ciation at its next annual meeting. 

3. We gratefully acknowledge the un- 
selfish service given the cause of education 
by business men, legislators and leaders 
in many walks of life during the past year. 
We wish to especially commend those 
individuals who have contributed to the 
advancement of the various ideals and 
policies of this body. Recent legislation 


shows the deep interest of our legislators 
in fundamental values of education. 

4. The Kentucky Education Associa- 

tion believes that a stronger program of 
education and research can be fostered 
through a Department of Education in our 
Federal Government with a secretary in 
the President’s cabinet. We, therefore, 
endorse the movement to create such a 
department. 
5. We pledge our support in every 
possible way on the proposed constitutional 
convention which will be submitted to the 
voters in this State in November 1931. 

6. Believing that all athletic contests in 
our schools should be conducted primarily 
for the enjoyment and healthful benefit of 
the participants and not for the amuse- 
ment of the spectators, we heartily endorse 
all efforts that are being made by leaders 
in the State of Kentucky, to put basketball 
for girls on a plane more suitable for girls 
than that which now exists. 

We do not believe that a mere change of 
playing rules will eliminate all undesirable 
conditions now existing in our athletic 
system, but we do believe it to be an 
important factor in making the game 
fundamentally more worth-while for girls 
than it is at present. 

7. We support the National Education 
Association in its health education program 
and re-emphasize the importance of teach- 
ing the evil effects of narcotic drugs and 
alcoholic beverages. 

8. Because of the rapid and significant 
changes in our social, economic, industrial, 
and political life, we recognize in the radio 
a powerful instrument of education. We 
accordingly recommend that all agencies 
of the Kentucky Education Association 
make a diligent study of the far-reaching 
possibilities and importance of radio, to the 
end that school officials, government 
agencies and broadcasting companies may 
be in accord as to the programs for class- 
room use. 

9. There is at the present time a 
campaign sponsored by the Honorable 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
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Interior, and the National Education 
Association to eliminate illiteracy in the 
United States of America. Secretary Wilbur 
has urged the appointment of committees 
in each state to co-operate with his organi- 
zation in this program. The Kentucky 
Education Association cordially endorses 
this movement and requests Honorable 
W. C. Bell, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Kentucky, to appoint a com- 
mittee to work with Mr. Wilbur and his 
committee in this campaign. We would 
urge that this movement be inaugurated 
at an early date so that Kentucky may not 
fall behind in doing her bit for the elimina- 
tion of illiteracy. 


10. Kentucky now has an over-supply 
of inadequately trained teachers. We 
believe that the qualifications for certifi- 
cates in the State could be raised to the 
advantage of the children and the teachers. 
We recommend therefore that the president 
appoint a committee to study this problem 
and report recommendations to the next 
annual meeting of this organization. We 
would suggest for the personnel of this 
committee two county superintendents, 


two city superintendents, a representative 
of the teachers colleges, a representative of 
the University, and a representative of the 
Department of Education. 


11. We note with sorrow the passing of 
Dr. Wm. R. Bourne of Murray, Mr. W. L. 
Jayne of Morehead, Mr. L. B. Stephan of 
Bowling Green, and other active members 
of this Association since our last meeting. 
The Kentucky Education Association and 
the teaching profession have suffered a 
distinct loss on account of their deaths, 
and extend to their families deep and 
sincere sympathy. 

12. We heartily commend the efforts 
of the State Department of Education to 
further the advancement of our State 
educationally and pledge our support to 
Superintendent Bell and his professional 
staff. 

13. The Association desires to express 
its appreciation of the colleges and schools 
and individuals who co-operated in furnish- 
ing the splendid music for the programs. 

14. Wewish to thank the City of Louis- 
ville for the hospitality and co-operation 
given this meeting and the local press for 
the publicity and official co-operation 
given our program. 


15. We heartily commend the President 
and the present officials of the Association 
for the splendid program which was given 
us and for the fine way in which this 
program was carried out. 

16. We further pledge our loyal support 
to the newly elected officers of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, and urge 
active co-operation in order that the 
splendid organization now perfected may 
continue to grow in influence and render 
a finer and greater service to the children 
of Kentucky. 

ANNA L. BERTRAM, Chairman, 
W. M. WILLEY, 

‘ KENNETH R. PATTERSON, 
W. N. ENSMINGER, 

S. B. TINSLEY. 


REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE 


To the Kentucky Education Association: 


Your Legislative Committee desires to 
submit this annual report in two sections, 
(1) areview of recent educational legislation 
and (2) objectives to be included in your 
immediate future legislative program, as 
follows: 


I. REVIEW OF RECENT EDUCATIONAL 
LEGISLATION 


1. At your last annual meeting, upon 
recommendation of your Legislative Com- 
mittee, you as an organization unanimously 
agreed to ask through this committee that 
the General Assembly of Kentucky provide 
an adequate fund for the equalization of 
educational opportunities. An equaliza- 
tion bill was drawn, submitted to the 
General Assembly and enacted into law. 
This law provided for an appropriation of 
$1,250,000 for the purpose of supplement- 
ing teacher’s salaries in school districts in 
which there are not adequate funds to 
pay the legal minimum salary of $75.00 
per month. We are advised that this 
equalization fund will be available the 
ensuing school year. 

2. A year ago, through your Legislative 
Committee, you re-affirmed your faith in 
the efficacy of the County Administration 
Law and pledged your best efforts to 
preserve it and make it more effective in 
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promoting the State’s educational progress. 
When the General Assembly convened in 
January 1930, reactionary bills aimed at the 
repeal of this law were introduced into both 
the House and the Senate; however, your 
committee is glad to report that attempts to 
repeal the County Administration Law 
were resisted with less difficulty than usual. 
No headway was made at any time by the 
opposition to the County Administration 
Law. These reactionary bills were killed 
in House and Senate Committees on Educa- 
tion. Your Legislative Committee believes 
that the future of the County Superin- 
tendency on a professional basis is absolute- 
ly assured. 

3. Because an overwhelming public 
sentiment seemed to favor it, your Legisla- 
tive Committee at a special meeting on 
November 22, 1929, agreed to recommend 
to the General Assembly the repeal of the 
Howard Textbook Law and the enactment 
of a new textbook law providing for local 
adoptions from an approved list of books to 
be selected by a professional board, the details 
of such a law to be left to a special com- 
mittee of educators. This special com- 
mittee composed of outstanding educators 
prepared a new textbook bill which was 
submitted to the General Assembly for 
consideration. The General Assembly re- 
pealed the Howard Textbook Law and 
enacted in lieu thereof an entirely new law 
providing for the selection of textbooks by a 
professional board appointed by the State 
Board of Education. This new law pro- 
vides for State adoption for county and 
graded common school districts and an 
approved list of not more than ten books 
in each subject from which the first, 
second, third and fourth class cities and 
county districts with school terms of nine 
months may make their adoptions; said 
approved list to include the State adoption. 

4. In addition to the enactment of the 
Equalization Law and the Textbook Law, 
the General Assembly passed a dozen or 
more educational measures, the majority 
of them remedial in character. Although 
without specific authority from this organi- 
zation to do so, your Legislative Committee 
favored the enactment of all constructive 
remedial legislation and opposed the pas- 
sage of all reactionary bills, a score or more 
of which were introduced. 

5. Your committee desires to call special 
attention of city school authorities to the 


resolution providing for the submission of a 
constitutional amendment which would 
permit city school districts to vote bonds 
to the amount of four per cent of the tax- 
able wealth instead of two per cent which 
is now the legal limit. Your committee 
also believes that it behooves the Kentucky 
Education Association to support in every 
possible way the proposed constitutional 
convention, which proposition will be 
submitted to the electorate of Kentucky 
in November, 1931. 


II. OBJECTIVES TO BE INCLUDED IN 
Your IMMEDIATE FUTURE 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


1. A bill creating an appointive State 
Board of Education of seven or nine 
members not more than two of whom 
shall be appointed in any one year; said 
board to be charged with the powers and 
duties properly belonging to state boards 
of education. 

2. A bill re-codifying and clarifying the 
school laws now on the statute books 
without fundamental changes therein. 

3. <A bill providing for a higher mini- 
mum standard of qualifications for all new 
elementary and high school teachers, said 
bill to be drawn after a careful study of the 
whole problem of teacher training and 
certification. 

In conclusion, the Legislative Committee 
desires to state that the accomplishment of 
your Legislative Program during the 1930 
session of the General Assembly would 
have been impossible without the hearty 
co-operation of the Department of Educa- 
tion. The Committee desires to acknow!- 
edge its indebtedness not only to the 
Department of Education but to those of 
you who responded to every call for 
assistance. 


Respectfully submitted by the Legislative 
Committee, 


P. H. Hopkins, Chairman, 
J. W. BRADNER, 

W. C. JETTON, 

H. W. PETERS, 

HARPER GATTON, 

J. HowArRD PAYNE, 

O. J. JONEs. 
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REPORT OF AUDITING 
COMMITTEE 


To the Board of Directors and Members of the 
Kentucky Education Association: 


Your auditing committee met in the 
offices of the Association, Friday, April 
18th, at 1:00 P. M., and made a careful 
examination of the records of the Secretary- 
Treasurer and the general conduct and 
management of the Association’s affairs. 
As a result of this investigation the Com- 
mittee desires to make the following report: 


The system of records is, in the opinion 
of the Committee, an excellent one. In the 
handling of subscriptions to the JOURNAL, 
a complete file is kept in the office of the 
Secretary, and addressograph plates, exact 
duplicates of the subscriber’s records in the 
office, are kept in the office of the publisher. 


The Committee finds the handling of all 
financial records entirely adequate for the 
purpose and kept accurately and neatly. 
Each year an audit of the books is made 
by certified public accountants and this 
audit is reported in the JOURNAL that the 
members may know the financial condi- 
tion of their Association. 


The office of the Secretary is well 
arranged and a business-like atmosphere 
prevails. The committee desires to com- 
mend Mr. Williams and his assistant for 
the fine way in which the affairs of the 
Association are conducted. It believes that 
the business of the Association is honestly, 
conscientiously and ably administered. 


Respectfully submitted, 


A. J. LAWRENCE, Chairman, 
J. D. FAs, 
R. L. MontGomery (Absent). 





REPORT OF THE PUBLICITY 
COMMITTEE 


The Publicity Committee consists of five 
members appointed by the President of the 


Association, appointments being over- 
lapping so as to form a continuous body. 
Such an arrangement makes for greater 
efficiency and a continuous policy. 

The activities of the Committee this year 
were outlined in a policy worked out with 
the Board of Directors last December. 
The Board made a modest appropriation 
for the publication of a Service Bulletin, 


or what is generally known in publicity cir- 
cles as a “‘clip sheet.’’ Such sheets usually 
contain items of educational interest and 
of sufficient news value as to make their 
use in the press probable. Such a pub- 
lication keeps the press constantly informed 
on educational matters and insures that 
a correct and uniform viewpoint is placed 
before the daily and weekly press. 


Following the authorization of the Board 
of Directors, the Kentucky Education 
Association Service Bulletin was begun in 
January and continued until after the close 
of the Legislature. While we do not claim 
full credit for carrying out an effective 
program in connection with any legislation, 
the publicity no doubt aided somewhat 
and was helpful. 


Due to the fact that only a moderate 
appropriation was provided in the budget, 
publication ceased at the close of the 
Legislature. It is our recommendation 
that the publication be continued as soon 
as possible. It is our judgment that only 
a continuous program of publicity on 
educational matters will be effective in 
developing a sane and sensible attitude in 
leaders in the State on educational prob- 
lems. Occasional publicity will no doubt 
help, but a continuous program over a 
period of years would undoubtedly result 
in a more wholesome attitude toward educa- 
tional matters in the minds of those who 
pass laws or who have in their hands the 
solution of the State’s problems. Nothing 
else is so badly needed in connection with 
the work of the Kentucky Education 
Association. 

If a suitable appropriation can be made 
by the Board of Directors for publicity 
work and the committee given authority 
to go forward with a constructive program, 
it is our feeling that a changed attitude in 
educational matters can be brought about 
in the course of a few years. This we 
urgently recommend. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WELLINGTON PATRICK, 
Chairman of the Committee. 


REPORT OF RESEARCH COM- 
MITTEE 


The Kentucky Education Association 
Research Committee selected for its prob- 
lem ‘‘A Study of the Education Associations 
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in the United States.’’ The work of the 
state associations in the United States 
constitutes a new force in the field of 
education which has not been fully appre- 
ciated by most of us. With thirty-four 
full-time secretaries, the various associa- 
tions have already achieved a number of 
objectives and their present programs 
give promise that other important educa- 
tional aims will be achieved through the 
influence of the associations. 

In order to make this work more effective 
in general, the various associations should 
set up definite goals, determine more 
definitely their aims and purposes, and 
acquaint themselves better with the tech- 
niques that have been worked out by 
other associations. It is also desirable for 
citizens in general to become better ac- 
quainted with the program of the asso- 
ciations. For these reasons the com- 
mittee felt that no more profitable study 
could be made than a comprehensive study 
of all of the activities, aims and purposes 
of the associations, under the name of the 
Kentucky Education Association. This 
should be a contribution worthy of our 
Association. No such study has been made. 


This study has been divided into eight 
chapters, namely: 

1. History of State Education Associa- 
tion Movement. 

2. Digest of Constitutions of State 
Education Associations. 

3. Executive Secretaries. 

4. Financial Accounting. 

5. Goals Set Up and Achieved. 

6. Affiliated Organizations with Special 
Emphasis on Department of Superin- 
tendence. 

7. Analysis of Journals of State Educa- 
tion Associations. 

8. Summary and Conclusion. 

Data for this study have been obtained 
from various sources. Three question- 
naires were used. One four-page question- 
naire was sent out to forty-eight full-time 
and part-time secretaries. Thirty-eight 
have been returned and, no doubt, more 
will be received. This questionnaire treats 
exhaustively of the secretaries, personnel 
staff, board of directors, financing of the 
associations, office space, advertising in the 
official organs, convention exhibits, place- 
ment bureaus, association membership, 


tenure and retirement provision for execu- 
tive secretaries, reading circle, and objec- 
tives set up and achieved. Another 
questionnaire was sent to the presidents 
of the department of superintendence of 
each state. The third questionnaire was 
sent to the directors of the research com- 
mittees of the associations. Most of these 
questionnaires have been returned properly 
filled out. Other sources of information 
include printed literature, constitutions, 
journals, National Education Association 
bulletins and reports, dissertations on the 
various phases of the subjects, and inter- 
views. 

After investigating all available material 
on this subject Mr. W. B. Jones of Anchor- 
age, who has assisted me in this study, 
reported that seventy-five per cent of all 
of our material is first-hand information. 

I shall not attempt on this occasion to 
give you a summary of the work to date, but 
feel sure that when the study is completed 
and turned over to the Kentucky Education 
Association the report will be made avail- 
able to all of the members of the Association. 

Signed: A. B. Crawrorp, Chairman, 
WELLINGTON PATRICK, 

FRED SHULTZ, 
Guy WHITEHEAD, 
W. F. O'DONNELL. 





REPORT OF READING CIRCLE 
BOARD 


The Reading Circle Board reports the 
adoption of the following books for next 
year: 


1. “Citizenship Through Training,” by 
Moore, published by The American Book 
Company. 

2. ‘Psychology of Elementary School 
Subjects,”’ by Reed, published by Ginn and 
Company. 

3. “Simplifying Teaching,” by Reeder, 
published by Laidlaw Brothers. 

4. “Education for Character,’’ by Ger- 
mane and Germane, published by Silver, 
Burdett and Company. 

5. “The Teacher Outside the School,” 
by Marsh, published by World Book Com- 
pany. 

Signed: J. W. IRELAND, Chairman, 
H. A. Bass, Secretary. 
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OUR NEW PRESIDENT 


Mr. L. R. Gregory, superintendent of 
schools in Louisville, the new President 
of the Kentucky Education Association, 
was born in Nebraska. He was educated 
in the public schools of that State and was 
graduated from York College, York, 
Nebraska, in 1917. He has had a wide 
experience in public school work. | Previous 


to his graduation he taught for four years 
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L. R. GREGORY 


in the village schools of Nebraska. After 
graduation he served as superintendent of 
schools until the opening of the World War 
at which time he entered the army service. 
After the close of the War he returned to a 
superintendency in his native state where 
he continued to serve in public schcol work 
until January 1, 1923, when he _ be- 
came principal of the high school in Bronx- 
ville, New York, where he remained one 
and one-half years before resigning to enter 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
After one semester of graduate work at 
Teachers College he was made Research 
Assistant in the Department of Administra- 
tion. During the second year of his stay 
at that institution he was made Associate 


in Research and Director of the Institute 
of Child Welfare Research. 

Superintendent Gregory came to Louis- 
ville in 1926 as director of the Bureau of 
Research of the Louisville public schools. 
In 1927 he was made assistant superin- 
tendent of schools in charge of the high 
schools of the city. He continued to hold 
these two positions until 1929 when he was 
elected city superintendent of schools to 
succeed Mr. B. W. Hartley who resigned to 
accept the superintendency in San Antonio. 

Superintendent Gregory is a _ good 
organizer, an energetic worker, and a 
capable administrator. The Kentucky 
Education Association is looking forward 
to a year of progress and growth under his 
guidance and direction. 





THE COLUMBUS MEETING 

The annual convention of the National 
Education Association will be held in 
Columbus, Ohio, June 28 to July 4, 1930. 
{Headquarters for Kentucky delegates and 
‘friends will be maintained at the Neil 
House, which is one of the most popular 
hotels in Columbus. Eight double rooms 
with private bath at $6 to $7 per day have 
been reserved for any of our folks who 
have not made reservations for the meeting. 
As these rooms cannot be held longer than 
another week, requests for reservation 
should be made to us at once. Address: 
“Secretary of the K. E. A., 1317 Heyburn 
Building, Louisville, Kentucky.” 

In order that we may have a complete 
list of Kentucky people who plan to attend 
the convention at Columbus, we _ shall 
greatly appreciate being notified of your 
intention to go to Columbus for the meet- 
ing. Please let us have this notice as 
soon as possible. 

A fare and one-half for round trip has 
been authorized for the meeting by all of 
the principal railway companies. Tickets 
are sold on “‘identification certificate plan.” 
These certificates may be obtained by 
writing our office. 

On January 1, 1930, Kentucky’s member- 
ship in the N. E. A. was 1,428. Our mem- 
bership is one of the least in the country. 
As Columbus is near us and easily reached, 
a large number of Kentucky people should 
attend the summer meeting and enroll as 
members of the Association. 

R. E. WitiiaMs, State Director. 
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MINUTES, BUSINESS SESSION, 
GENERAL ASSOCIATION 
APRIL 17 AND 19, 1930 


The General Assembly was called to 
order for business session by President 
Jetton, at 11:50 A. M., Thursday, for the 
purpose of considering any business that 
might come before the Association and 
for nominating officers to be selected by 
private ballot for President, Vice-Presi- 
dents, and Board of Directors. 


Mr. M. E. Ligon, a member of the board 
of directors, placed the Association on 
notice that he would move to amend 
Section One of Article VII of the Constitu- 
tion before the close of the Convention. 
The following proposed amendment was 
read by Mr. Ligon and submitted to the 
president in writing: 

Resolved that Section One of Article VIT 
of the Constitution be amended as follows: 
The President, the Vice-Presidents and 
the elective members of the Board of 


Directors shall be nominated by a nominat- 
ing committee appointed by the President 


at the first session of the annual meeting 
of the Association. This committee to be 
selected by the President from the follow- 
ing groups: One superintendent from each 
of the first four classes of cities; three 
county superintendents; one independent 
graded school superintendent; one high 
school principal; one elementary school 
principal; two class-room teachers; and 
two representatives from institutions of 
higher learning. 

The following persons were nominated 
from the floor as candidates for official 
positions: 

President—L. H. Powell, Superintendent 
Meade County Public Schools; L. R. 
Gregory, Superintendent City Schools, 
Louisville; and A. D. Owens, Superintend- 
ent Public Schools, Newport, Kentucky. 

First Vice-President—H. R. Kirk, Super- 
intendent La Grange Public Schools; J. S. 
Brown, Superintendent Public Schools, 
Marion, Kentucky. 

Second Vice-President—H. H. Mills, 
Principal Covington High School, Coving- 
ton, Kentucky. 

Third Vice-President—Mrs. Lucy Smith, 
Superintendent Henry County Schools, 
New Castle, Kentucky. 


Board of Directors—Harper Gatton, 


Superintendent of Schools, Madisonville, 
Kentucky; H. H. Peters, Superintendent 
Christian County Schools, Hopkinsville, 
Kentucky; and J. O. Lewis, Principal 
Owensboro High School. 


BuSsINEss SESSION CONTINUED 


The Assembly was called to order by 
the President for its final business session 
at 10 A. M., April 19, 1930. According to 
notice given on Thursday morning, April 
18th, Mr. Ligon moved to’ amend Section 
One of Article VII of the Constitution in 
conformity to written proposal submitted 
on the same date. On second to motion 
opposition to the proposed amendment 
developed in discussion and the following 
clause was proposed and accepted, ‘This 
amendment does not preclude nomina- 
tions from the floor.”” With this addition 
the proposed amendment was duly adopted. 
As amended Section One of Article VII of 
the Constitution reads as follows: 


‘The President, the Vice-Presidents and 
the elective members of the Board of 
Directors shall be nominated by a nominat- 
ing committee appointed by the President 
at the first session of the annual meeting 
of the Association. This committee to be 
selected by the President from the follow- 
ing groups: One superintendent from the 
first four classes of cities; three county 
superintendents; one independent graded 
school superintendent; one high school 
principal; one elementary school principal; 
two class-room teachers; and two repre- 
sentatives from institutions of higher learn- 
ing. This amendment does not preclude 
nominations from the floor.”’ 


On official count as certified to by tellers 
appointed by the President, the following 
persons were announced as the successful 
candidates: 

Presideni—L. R. Gregory, Louisville. 

First Vice-President—H. R. Kirk, La- 
Grange. 

Second Vice-President—H. H. Mills, Cov- 
ington. 

Third Vice-President—Mrs. Lucy Smith, 
New Castle. 

Board of Directors—Harper Gatton, 
Madisonville, and J. O. Lewis, Owensboro. 

Reports of the following committees 
were presented, adopted and ordered filed 
as official records of the Association: 
Publicity Committee, Research Committee, 
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Legislative Committee, Auditing Com- 
mittee, Resolutions Committee, and Read- 
ing Circle Board. 

New officers were formally presented 
by the President. The newly elected 
President spoke briefly to the Association, 
pledging his best efforts for the success of 
the Kentucky Education Association dur- 
ing the year 1930-1931. 

The retiring President expressed ap- 
preciation for the support and co-operation 
accorded him by the members during his 
term and gave assurance of his interest 
in the continued success of the Association. 
The convention was then declared officially 
adjourned. R. E. WILLIAMS, 

Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION 


The following bills passed both Houses of 
the recent Legislature and the majority of 
them have been either approved by the Governor 
or passed over his veto. 


Substitute for Senate Bill No. 2 provides 
that persons now holding the position of 
superintendent who have served not less 
than a full term of four years in such 
position shall be eligible for re-election or 
re-appointment and that the State Board 
of Education shall extend the certificate 
such person now holds for a full term of four 
years. 

Senate Bill No. 48 provides for the sub- 
mission of a constitutional amendment 
which would permit school districts in 
cities to vote bonds to the limit of four per 
cent of the taxable wealth, instead of two 
per cent which is now the law. 

Senate Bill No. 117 permits Boards of 
Regents of State Normal Colleges to offer 
elementary, secondary, vocational and 
college training at such colleges and to 
confer certificates and degrees. Hereto- 
fore our teachers colleges have not been 
given specific authority by statute to offer 
elementary, secondary or vocational train- 
ing. Under Senate Bill No. 117 the lowest 
certificate issued by the normal schools and 
teachers colleges will be the college elemen- 
tary certificate issued on sixteen semester 
hours of prescribed and elective standard 
college work earned in residence in State 
teachers college issuing the certificate. 

Senate Bill No. 151 seeks to give relief 
to county boards of education when a 
school building erected by such board is 


taken into a second-class city. Heretofore 
when second-class city extended its limits 
so as to take a school building of the county 
school system, the building affected became 
the property of the City Board of Education 
and the county board could not be com- 
pensated for its loss. 


Senate Bill No. 176 requires the city clerk 
to collect taxes in cities of the fourth class. 

Senate Bill No. 202 repeals the law pro- 
viding for a supervisory attendance officer. 

Senate Bill No. 104 requires the driver 
of aschool bus to stop such bus before cross- 
ing any and all railroads and interurban 
lines except where such crossings are 
guarded by gate or watchman employed 
by the railroad. 

Senate Bill No. 416 provides that a 
majority of the State Board of Education 
may control its corporate acts. 

Senate Bill No. 444 requires that not 
more than thirty-three and one-third per 
cent of the books in use during the last 
adoption period shall be changed during 
the ensuing five-year period. 

House Bill No. 14 provides for an equali- 
zation fund of $1,250,000. This money is 
to be distributed to school districts which 
have made the maximum levy permitted 
by law and who cannot with half their 
legal revenue and State per capita as here- 
tofore distributed, pay their teachers a 
minimum salary of $75 per month for a 
seven-months school. 

House Bill No. 20 provides for a State 
Textbook Commission composed of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
eight members appointed by the State 
Board of Education. It requires that the 
members who are to be appointed by the 
State Board of Education shall be persons 
holding at least a Bachelor’s Degree from a 
standard four-year college and persons who 
are actually engaged in school work. This 
commission is empowered to adopt a set 
of basal textbooks for use in elementary 
and high schools of the State outside of 
school districts in cities of the first, second, 
third and fourth classes, and in counties 
other than those maintaining nine-months 
term of school. This commission shall also 
prepare a list of not more than ten books 
on each subject and grade from which 
boards of education in cities of the first, 
second, third and fourth classes and county 
school districts maintaining a nine-months 
term of school may select their books. This 
bill further provides that any board of 
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education, county or city, may retain any 
book now in use in its school system if such 
book is not re-adopted by the State Text- 
book Commission. 

House Bill No. 219 which provides for the 
purchase of Mammoth Cave was so 
amended as to replace the ver con taken 
from the school fund by the 1928 General 
Assembly. 

House Bill No. 341 gives the State Board 
of Examiners authority to issue certificates 
to students attending their State normal 
schools who have not completed sixteen 
semester hours of standard college work 
in such schools but who have met the 
requirements of twelve units of high school 
work. 

House Bill No. 433 permits a child who 
becomes six years of age during any school 
term to have the privilege of entering such 
school at the first of the session, pro- 
vided such child will be six years of age 
within three months of the opening date of 
the school. 

House Bill No. 729 requires all educa- 
tional institutions supported in whole or in 
part by public funds, to own and operate 
bookstores at which students may buy 
books, maps, charts, etc., at cost plus ten 
per cent. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
SERVICE CLUBS 


By WELLINGTON PATRICK, 
University of Kentucky 


The State of Kentucky is struggling 
with the problem of trying to run a modern 
state government on too little income. 
Each biennium and each administration 
brings an ever increasing demand from the 
various agencies of the State for sufficient 
funds with which to keep pace with prog- 
ress. The trend over the country is for 
larger financial support for schools, elemen- 
tary institutions, roads, and various arms 
of the State government. Kentucky has 
been struggling to shift the machine from 
low to high gear. The State must have 
more funds with which to operate. 

In the last decade, state officers and 
state legislatures have been confronted 
with the problems of increased revenue. 
It seems that each group that would be 
called on to pay the bill has been perfectly 
willing provided the other group is taxed. 
Those who are called upon to pay income 
taxes object to what they call double 
taxation. Suggest a tax on tobacco or 
cigarettes, and the tobacco industry raises 
a howl that the farmer will be hurt. Sug- 
gest a larger tax on the merchants and they 
call it unfair. Propose to increase the 
general property tax and the farmer tells 
you that he is already too hard hit. Yet 
it is generally recognized that more money 
is necessary with which to run the State 
government. 

Kentucky is suffering from the lack of 
unselfish leadership. We have too many 
factions organized to prevent taxation or 
to put something over in the Legislature. 
We need a leadership that will look to real 
statesmanship, forget selfish interests and 
personal motives and work for the general 
good. Let us have more solidarity and 
less sectionalism. 


The colleges and universities of the State 
must have funds for expansion; the public 
school teachers of the State are poorly 
paid; the charitable institutions of the 
State are in a very bad way; the State 
must get more and better roads before it 
can boast of much progress. These are 
problems to which service clubs might 
well turn their attention. 
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Practical Lesson Planning 


By Cuas. W. KNUDSEN, 
Peabody College 


Textbooks which deal with methods of 
teaching emphasize the importance of 
lesson planning. For one to state that a 
plan is essential in good teaching seems 
almost platitudinous. However, if one 
means by a lesson plan only the kind of 
elaborate illustrations which are presented 
in many texts on methods of teaching, and 
furthermore, if one insists that all lesson 
plans should be committed to writing with 
as much detail as many of the patterns used 
in teacher-training courses, it must be con- 
cluded that among teachers in the field 
the planning of instruction is in a bad way. 
Except in unusual cases teachers do not 
prepare elaborate written plans such as 
those referred to above, and, indeed, there 
seems to be very good evidence that in 
many instances teachers do not plan their 
work at all. In a recent investigation of 
practices in lesson planning the writer found 
that nearly half of the teachers who co- 
operated in the study made no preparation 
in ten per cent of the recitations which they 
conducted. The writer believes that the 
discrepancy between theory in_ lesson 
planning as exemplified in teacher-training 
courses and the rather poor showing that 
those actually engaged in teaching make 
in lesson planning is due to a mistaken 
notion that to plan instruction means to 
prepare elaborate written plans like those 
required in methods-of-teaching courses. 
The purpose of the writer in this article is 
to show that the planning of instruction 
need not involve as much writing and need 
not require as much time as does the prepa- 
ration of lesson plans in teacher-training 
courses. 


SELECTING OBJECTIVES 


To direct learning successfully implies 
both a mastery of subject-matter by the 
teacher and a knowledge of method, and 
both must be considered in making a lesson 
plan. Asuccessful teacher conceives his sub- 
ject-matter asmaterial fromwhich objectives 
may be logically inferred, but his inference 
is always made with due regard to the 
nature of the learner who is to deal with 


subject-matter. In preparing for the work 
of instruction a teacher should first attempt 
to define the objectives toward the attain- 
ment of which he will direct his pupils by 
stating them as abilities to be engendered, 
knowledge to be engendered, and attitudes 
to be engendered. In selecting the objec- 
tives of a unit of work, whether it be for a 
day, several days, or several weeks, a 
teacher is not as free to choose as is a com- 
mittee of curriculum workers in an experi- 
mental school. Most of the objectives in a 
given course, taught by a given teacher, 
are implied in the content of a prescribed 
textbook. For example, a _ teacher of 
American History in the public school does 
not select as an objective ‘‘a knowledge of 
Westward Expansion”’ because such knowl- 
edge may be good for children’s souls or 
because it will make better citizens of them 
(even though both results may come about),. 
but because the prescribed textbook in- 
cludes the particular topic ‘‘Westward 
Expansion.”’ This fact is not stated as a 
complaint against curtailment of teacher 
freedom, for it is the writer’s opinion that 
in the best interests of all concerned it is 
not desirable that every teacher should be 
free to select objectives irrespective of the 
content of required texts. In other words, 
the teacher of a given course ordinarily is 
not to be regarded as a curriculum maker. 
Teachers should, however, be encouraged 
to select objectives which are logically 
implied in the subject-matter of the texts 
they are required to use. 


FORMULATING STATEMENTS OF 
OBJECTIVES 


A teacher should examine the content 
of prescribed texts and select his objectives. 
Some teachers will have an additional aid 
in a prescribed course of study. Thus a 


teacher of history will note that certain 
objectives involve the formation of associa- 
tions between names and dates, between 
dates and events, between names and places 
on a map, etc. Other objectives involve a 
knowledge of events which is symbolized 
by statements in the text. When knowl- 
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edge is specified as an objective, a teacher 
always means by thestatement, a knowledge 
of something. Thus he may choose as an 
objective a ‘‘knowledge of the War of 1812,” 
as symbolized by statements in a textbook. 
He may conceive this objective to include 
not only such knowledge as is symbolized 
in a textbook but also to include knowledge 
as symbolized in a specific reference work. 
In either case he knows what he means by 
the statement of his objective and he has no 
difficulty in making any other intelligent 
person understand what he means. Simi- 
larly, if an attitude is specified as an objec- 
tive, it is always an attitude toward some- 
thing, not just any attitude in general. In 
the case of the history teacher, he may 
include in his list of objectives appropriate 
to his particular course an attitude toward 
those situations subsumed under the cap- 
tion of “freedom of the seas.’’ It is not 
apparent wherein the teacher is helped 
by being required to state his objectives in 
written form, provided he has the ability 
to formulate and keep in mind objectives 
as described. To require him to write out 
statements of objectives is similar to 
asking one to make a record of all the 
associations which one forms in reading a 
novel. To the writer both procedures 
seem absurd. A teacher may formulate 
objectives without committing them to 
writing. 


REALIZING OBJECTIVES THROUGH 
TEACHING 


A teacher is a director of learning, not 
simply any kind of learning activity, but 
learning activity directed toward the 
attainment of specified objectives. After 
specifying the objectives of teaching a 
given unit of work the teacher should next 
devise learning exercises which will form 
the basis for pupil learning activity to the 
end that the specified objectives will be 
attained. A plan of teaching stands or 
falls on the basis of the success with which a 
teacher can devise appropriate learning 
exercises. A teacher succeeds to the 
extent that he can motivate the doing of 
appropriate learning exercises. It is 
absolutely essential for a teacher to 
recognize the difference between an exer- 
cise to furnish a basis for learning ac- 
tivity and one devised to measure 
achievement. In many instances practi- 


cally the only request that a teacher makes 
of his pupils which forms the basis of learn- 
ing activities is the request to study the 
assignment. Whenever this condition pre- 
vails the recitation period is used almost 
entirely for asking pupils to respond to 
questions for which they have formulated 
suitable answers by memorizing portions 
of a textbook. In the wholly unplanned 
lesson this practice takes the form of a 
sort of association between the subjects of 
sentences in the text and their predicates. 
The teacher uses the subject of each 
assigned sentence from the text to form a 
question and the pupils respond by giving 
the predicate. To avoid this pernicious 
and almost futile practice, a teacher should 
commit to writing a number of good 
questions based on the assignment or 
related material so worded that pupils 
cannot respond by giving memorized 
answers. No good teacher ever commits 
to writing all of the questions that he will 
ask in class for the reason that no teacher 
can foretell exactly the direction that pupil 
activity will take in class. Included in the 
list of prepared learning exercises should 
be a memorandum of the assignment 
which in some cases may be differentiated 
to accord with different levels of ability 
among pupils. Every learning exercise 
should be prepared with a view to observ- 
ing a compatibility between learning 
exercises and objectives that should exist 
in systematic teaching. Thus drill ques- 
tions will aid in fixing associations between 
symbols and their meanings, and learning 
exercises which require pupils to respond 
to novel situations, to organize their 
thinking, to generalize, and to give new 
illustrations and applications of principles, 
will favor the engendering of knowledge. 


EVALUATING ACHIEVEMENT 


If an objective has been carefully con- 
ceived by a teacher and learning exercises 
compatible with that objective have been 
devised and reacted to by pupils, it will be 
necessary at some time in the process of 
directing learning to find out whether the 
doing of the assigned learning exercises has 
resulted in the acquisition of the specified 
objective. A very considerable part of 


such evaluation of achievement will be done 
by means of questions which the teacher 
plans 


devises. Therefore some lesson 
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should include test exercises. By com- 
mitting these to writing a teacher will avoid 
the use of the type of question the writer 
heard a teacher use a short time ago. 
Wholly as an extemporaneous formulation 
this teacher asked as the first of a series of 
test questions the following: ‘‘Discuss the 
Civil War.’’ As arule none but the most 
skillful of teachers is capable of formulating 
good test questions on the spur of the 
moment. 


REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 

In addition to objectives chosen in the 
manner indicated earlier in this discussion, a 
teacher will discover many objectives as 
he conducts his class. For example, if a 
teacher of algebra observes that his pupils 
cannot point off decimals correctly in 
division, he immediately sets up the 
objective, ‘‘the ability to point off decimals 
correctly in division,’ and devices learning 
exercises to correct this difficulty. A 
teacher should make memoranda of objec- 
tives discovered in this manner, for they 
become additional objectives to be attained 
on subsequent days. 


SUMMARY 

Practical lesson plans involve a minimum 
of writing. The method of lesson plan- 
ning recommended in this article necessi- 
tates that a teacher conceive his objectives 
partly as implied in the subject-matter of 
required texts, and partly as discoverable 
in the difficulties of his pupils. His plan 
should include written statements of 
learning which are compatible with his 
objectives and written statements of text 
questions with which he measures the 
outcomes which have resulted from doing 
the assigned exercises. Such plans involve 


a minimum of writing and should be made 
as a part of each day’s preparation. The 
use of an abbreviated plan like the one 
described implies a correct pattern of 
thinking about the teaching process and a 
thorough mastery of the subject to be 
taught. 


A. LINCOLN 


The readers of the KENtucKy SCHOOL 
JOURNAL will be greatly interested in a new 
book on “Abraham Lincoln,’”’ written by 
Mr. Ross F. Lockridge, author of “‘George 
Rogers Clark.” It is the best book on 
Lincoln for youth that the reviewing editor 
has ever seen. It has been written pri- 
marily for use on the high school level. 
There are said to be more than three thou- 
sand books written on Lincoln, but this is 
the first volume written essentially from an 
educational viewpoint. Every book on 
Lincoln should appeal to Kentuckians, but 
this book should appeal particularly to 
Kentucky’s young people. Mr. Lincoln 
belongs to Kentucky; her land was his land; 
and her people were his people. We 
should know him better today and appre- 
ciate him more. This book will give to 
Kentucky people the background and the 
information necessary to a fuller apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln’s life and work. 


“A. Lincoln” is published by the World 
Book Company, Yonkers, New York. Its 
320 pages are filled with a fascinating 
story of Mr. Lincoln’s life and with in- 
teresting photographs and paintings that 
tell a pictorial story of Mr. Lincoln from 
his boyhood to the presidency of the 
United States. 
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Worthwhile Activities in Elemen- 
tary School 


By Laura ZIRBES, Pu.D. 


State Consultant in Elementary Education, Associate Professor of Education and 
Director of the Demonstration School Ohio State University 


Almost any teacher will grant that 
children learn by doing, but few seem to 
have realized the full import of this axiom 
and its bearing on changing conceptions of 
good practice in the elementary school. 











LAURA ZIRBES, PH.D. 


Perhaps as much harm as good may be 
expected to come from the type of propa- 
ganda and reform which gives the pattern- 
trained teacher freedom without guidance 
in the transition from old practices to new. 
Nevertheless in view of the fact that 
teachers, too, learn by doing, the need is for 
sound guidance, timely encouragement and 
help for the teacher who is ready to reinter- 
pret her function and become a guide and 
counselor in an activity program. 


Not very long ago a teacher visited one of 
the classes in our demonstration school and 
observed the activity program in process 
there. Her first reaction was enthusiastic 
but her inferences concerning the work and 
her plans for applying these inferences in 


her own classroom furnish one_ typical 
illustration of the need for guidance, and 
the readiness to receive constructive counsel] 
at this point. 


Group work was going on in a fourth 
grade. Each group was discussing one 
particular phase of the problem ‘‘How and 
when will our letters get to California, and 
how soon can we expect replies?” One 
group was using a railroad time table, 
another a large wall map, still another 
group was referring to a chart for informa- 
tion about air mail, while others were 
consulting the index in their geographies, 
referring to maps and reading matter, and 
talking to each other. The teacher was 
seemingly drifting from one group to 
the other but really keeping in touch 
with the situation, offering suggestions 
and asking questions which led to fur- 
ther activity. Finally. she called the 
group together and guided a discussion in 
which each group really contributed some- 
thing to others who had not approached 
the problem in the same way. This is 
only a one-day cross-section of an activity 
which grew out of a preceding problem, 
filled some portion of each day over a 
period of several weeks during which a 
number of related problems were attacked, 
and provided the immediate basis of interest 
in a subsequent study of transportation. 

Now, what were the inferences and 
resolutions of the teacher who visited this 
classroom? First—That the children were 
doing anything they pleased. Second— 
That they were unusual children. Third— 
That there was utter freedom with no 
check on attainment, no responsibility for 
eventuating. Fourth—That the teacher 
was merely maintaining reasonable quiet 
as she went about and that there was no 
purposing or planningonher part. Fifth— 
That it was a well motivated geography 
lesson. Sixth—That she could and would 
start to work along that line the next morn- 
ing by asking her children what they 
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would like to study and letting them follow 
their own inclinations. That she could 
make them study their lessons at home so 
that they could have time for more inter- 
esting work in school. Eight—That she 
could keep them after school or devise 
some other effective discipline if they were 
too noisy. Ninth—That one really didn’t 
need a work bench and other new types 
of equipment material which she did 
not have as one could just permit chil- 
dren to do things for which there 
was material on hand. Tenth—That 
she was glad the work in her school was 
departmentalized and that she taught the 
geography as well as the music and spelling. 

With so many misconceptions and so 
much enthusiasm it was hard to know 
where to begin to be truly helpful, but each 
inference indicated a true need and the 
enthusiasm suggested readiness for con- 
structive guidance. 

This teacher was more promising by far 
than the one who found almost as many 
good reasons why everything she saw was 
not practical in her situation and was glad 
she had visited and thus found out that 
the activity program was not possible under 
public school conditions. 


The two illustrations furnish the basis 
for the following suggestions, stated and 
discussed briefly as material for further 
thought and discussion. 


I. Teachers must be helped to see and 
interpret what is really going on where a 
well conceived activity program is in opera- 
tion. Misconceptions are bound to arise 
when an observer interprets by applying 
the terms which are fraught with other and 
different meanings. Such guidance should 
continue until she begins to express herself 
in terms which indicate that she is sensing 
the principles which the new practices 
embody and illuminate. Perhaps she can 
at first see the sharp contrasts better than 
she can see fine distinctions and perhaps 
the discussion of such contrasts provides 
stimulating problem material for teachers 
who are studying new procedures. This 


suggests the need for some continuity of 
observation study, and guidance for teachers 
who are interested in reconstructing their 
practice, and this suggests a superviso- 
ry program for a series of observations and 
conferences, or an observation course in 


which demonstration and conferences are 
combined to develop insight and readiness 
for intelligent experimentation. 

This first suggestion is so inclusive that 
it does not apply to any one particular 
misconception but rather to the whole 
range. Other proposals are more specific 
and each can readily be related to one of 
the numbered inferences or misconceptions 
cited earlier in this article. In order that 
this material may really initiate thoughtful 
discussion the suggestions are not numbered 
to accord with the points to which each 
refers. Matching misconceptions with 
pertinent clarifying suggestions is worth- 
while activity in which teachers, like 
children, may learn by doing, and also, like 
children, find suggestions for further group 
or individual activity. 


II. Children must experience degrees 
of freedom commensurate with their ability 
to use such freedom, and must thus learn 
to choose wisely, perhaps first between 
alternatives. They will not be likely to 
initiate freely or wisely unless they have 
learned through guided experience to 
choose with increasing freedom and to be 
responsible for abiding by the consequences 
of their own choices. 

III. Children who have been accus- 
tomed to teacher dictation, textbook 
assignments and mass methods will not 
adjust immediately to a regime which 
makes room for their purposes, questions 
and suggestions and choices. Where initia- 
tive has not been encouraged it may take a 
considerable period of adjustment to free 
children and there may be some tendency 
to take undue advantage during this 
period of adjustment. 

IV. That child-centered activities can- 
not thrive side by side with autocratic 
curbs, demands and controls which attempt 
to secure the semblance of order without 
enlisting socially acceptable modes of 
co-operation and self control. 


V. An activity program is not merely 
a means of motivating lessons. It is a 
means of integrating related learnings in a 
vital way which gives greater promise of the 
application of learnings in life situations 
and reduces the amount of mechanical 
drill essential to recall and retention by 
providing abundant and varied associations 
and revealing significant relationships. 
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Blackboard—Globes 





Science produced 


Sterling 


a man-made blackboard 


to meet man’s needs 


Only by the scientific control of the pro- 
duction of any article can the desirab.e 
qualities be retained and the unnecessary 
defects eliminated. 


This is the underlying principle in the 
production of Sterling Lifelong Blackboard. 
For, it possesses no qualities that do not 
make it more useful and efficient in the 
schoolroom. It is free from all blemishes, 
irregularities and natural defects. 


Sterling is recognized as another triumph 
of science—the product of our labora- 
tories after years of exhaustive research— 
a permanent blackboard body, uniform 
and durable, with a better writing surface 
that only malice can deface. 


For 47 years this institution has faith- 
fully endeavored to make its contribution 
to educational progress. And our pledge 
of satisfaction stands behind every foot of 
Sterling Lifelong Blackboard. For schools 
in which quality and permanence are of 
firstimportance—Sterling is the Blackboard 
to install. Write Department S517 for 
detailed information. 


Weber Costello Co. 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 


MAKERS OF oA 
Sterling Lifelong blate— Erasers 


Maps—Crayon 





55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 


the N. E. A. Meet in Columbus. 
ooth No. B-13. 


See our exhibit ws 





Old Reliable Hylo- 


VI. Certain administrative plans and 
innovations are not particularly favorable 
to an activity program in that they only 
permit correlation, whereas the essential 
values inherent in an activity program 
involve integration rather than correlation. 

VII. The materials basis for an activity 
program differs from that involved for 
formal lesson learning in many essential 
respects and not merely in the provision 
of new types of equipment. It is more 
feasible to initiate an activity program in 
a limited way without a work bench and 
tools than without the advantages of a 
suitable provision for first-hand experiences 
and a richer, more diverse supply of read- 
ing materials, references, and illustrative 
material. 

VIII. Sound guidance provides and 
utilizes numerous means of checking on 
the attainment of purposes as well as skills 
and thus cultivates responsibility as a basis 
for legitimate freedom. 

IX. The teacher must not only plan 
but must plan ahead, plan for alternatives, 
plan for adjusting in the terms of the actual 
responses and suggestions and needs of the 
group as the activity progresses. Her 
planning must also help the child to learn 
to plan wisely and devise suitable ways and 
means for carrying plans into effect. 

X. An activity program requires a 
social medium, i. e., group interaction as 
well as opportunity for individual expres- 
sion and independent activity, but the two 
must not be considered as distinct and 
separate aspects of the school day. There 
must be provision for large groups which 
represent varied interests, small groups 
which represent special or shared interests 
and also for individual effort and creative 
work, 


XI. The principles of a modern practice 
are not only applicable to the gifted child 
or to the selected groups. The enrich- 
ment of experience in worth-while activities 
has been attempted with success in a large 
number of public school systems all over 
the land and has long since passed the stage 
of an untried innovation in many progres- 
sive centers. That the movement is 
gathering momentum is evidenced by a 
developing literature, increased offerings in 
courses for teachers in training and in 
service, recognition on professional pro- 
grams, serious attempts at supervisory 
adjustments, experimental study and evalu- 
ation. 
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Training School Murray State 
Teachers College 


By EvELYN LINN 


Murray? Where is Murray? Such a 
question was not uncommon ten years ago, 
nor even eight years ago but today— 
breathes there a man who never to him- 
self hath said, ‘Murray! There’s the 
pride of West Kentucky’? Why this 
great renaissance in the minds of Kentuck- 
jans? Throughout the ages all great 
changes and steps toward progress have 
been the result of dreams—dreams of 
earnest souls whose imaginations have the 
marvelous fabrics of the future in the 
throbbing looms of thought. The men who 
have dared to dream dreams and then found 
within themselves the courage to make 
their dreams come true, are the ones who 
have lifted Miss Civilization to her present 
peak. Calloway County possesses just such 
a dreamer in Dr. Rainey T. Wells. When 
others stood inert, murmurous in the mid- 
night of Murray’s procreated fame, our 
dreamer’s vision spun steadily on toward 
Murray’s sunrise. 


The boys and girls who came home in 
the spring of ’24, found Murray changed. 
It was no moreatown. It wasa “thriving 
little city,’’ where they no longer knew any 
and all they chanced to pass. In the loom 
of time the threads of dreams may weave 
wonderful tapestries. The shuttle had 
begun its work. Seven years have passed 
and it has not paused for so long as the 
beat of a fevered pulse, and now we are 
beginning to see the pattern upon this 
tapestry. It is not finished, nor is it Ken- 
tucky’s intention that it shall ever be. 
God’s creation lasted six days and on the 
seventh day, seeing his work was good, he 
rested. Kentucky’s creation of M.S. T.C. 
has been over a period of six years and here 
in the seventh year, she can truly pronounce 
her work good, but unlike his, it is not 
perfect; so in the remaining lines of this 
article please do not understand I believe 
myself to be writing of that which is perfect, 
or better than Kentucky’s other institu- 
tions, but just as a proud mother wants to 
put her child before the eyes of her listener, 
we want to put Murray Training School 
before you. M.S. T. C. organized her 


first training school in the summer of 1924 
with J. H. Hutchison as supervisor, and a 
faculty consisting of Misses Ada T. 
Higgins, Bertie Manor and Mary S. Mulli- 
gan. The changes causing the develop- 
ment from its then embryonic state to its 
present status were so gradual that little 
imprint was left upon memory’s page; so, 
when now I take a retrospective view of the 
“days of our training school,’’ I see all these 
gradual changes as one long stride taking 
her in a brief period of six years from her 
past to her present. What is her present 
status? The high school is A-1 according 
to State classification, and since 1928 has 
belonged to the Southern Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges. 


But that is the result of others’ opinions 
and I want you to form your own, so I shall 
ask you to bear with me while I tell you 
something of this department of M.S. T. C. 


First, let us take a glimpse of the sur- 
roundings. Notice the fact that the build- 
ing stands aloof to the hustle and bustle 
found around the others. Yes, it is only 
a few yards from the auditorium, but yet 
you sense a certain serenity here that can 
be excelled nowhere. There is a feeling 
of reverence. Perhaps it is because it is so 
utterly nature’s, because the twenty acres 
that lie northward have never known the 
conventionalizing touch of man, that it is 
able to retain a certain reserve. The tran- 
quillity of the scene brings to my mind the 
words of William Cullen Bryant— 


“ . . . thou art here—thou fill’st 
The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds 
That run along the summit of these trees 
In music; thou art in the cooler breath 
That from the inmost darkness of the place 
Comes, scarcely felt; the barky trunks, 
the ground, 
The fresh moist ground, are all instinct 
with thee,” 


The building stands amidst a veritable 
woodland, back from, but facing, the main 
thoroughfare on the west, and as though 
to accentuate its importance, or give it 
prestige, Mother Earth, at first, very gradu- 
ally, and then abruptly, rolls away to the 
north leaving it pinnacled upon a hill. 
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The Children’s Own Readers 


By Pennell and Cusack. Nation-wide experimentation 
determined the prose content of this successful new series. 
It contains entirely new informational and much new 
literary material. A complete basal series 
including unusually helpful manuals. 










Important By Atwood and Thomas. A new three- 
series every respect. The maps and _ pictures 
for the Seas.”’ Also a new two-book series and a 
elementary 


school attainment for each semester and abundant 














The Earth and Its People 


book series organized on the single-cycle 
plan, and covering the work through the 
sixth grade. The technique is modern in 


set a new standard in geography books. 
“Home Life in Far-Away Lands.”’ *‘The 
Americas,”” and ‘‘Nations Beyond the 


new four-book series. 


Better English 
By Jeschke, Potter, and Gillet. This 


new series is the product of modern re- 
search and classroom trial. Standards of 


exercises for self-checking and class criti- 
cism are among its many _ successful 
features. A three-book, a two-book, and 





MEARE Ht SETI a six-book series. 








Tryon and Lingley History Series 


A new series based on the technique of teaching history 
which has made Tryon and Lingley’s ‘““The American People 
and Nation’’ so tremendously popular. For the early 
grades, Kelty’s ‘‘Beginnings of the American People and 
Nation” and “‘Growth of the American People and Nation.” 
For the later grades, Vollintine’s ‘‘The American People and 
Their Old World Ancestors,’’ and Tryon and Lingley’s ““The 
American People and Nation.” 









Problem and Practice Arithmetics 


By Smith, Luse, and Morss. A three-book series which 
is easy to teach and at the same time uses wisely and well 
the findings of modern research. Also a Number Primer 
and manuals. 








GINN and COMPAN Ze 199 E. Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 
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Then so that she may not lose sight of it, 
she gently rises again over a space of one 
hundred and fifty feet. At the foot of this 
hill, wanders a little stream whose ‘‘shallows 
are bright with colored pebbles and 
sparkles of light.”’ 

One every side we may still trace the 
hand of winter in the land, and yet spring 
with her golden suns and silver rains is 
with us once again. 

“In the deep heart of every forest tree 

The blood is all aglee, 

And there’s a look about the leafless bowers 
As if they dreamed of flowers.” 

“It convinces us that Earth is in her 
swaddling clothes and stretches forth baby 
fingers on every side. Fresh curls spring 
from the baldest brow.’’ Then Nature 
shall crown each tree with a coronal of 
green leaves and spread at its feet a beauti- 
ful green carpet, and nestled at the roots 
there shall be violets and other woodland 
flowers—beauty such as blooms not in the 
glare of the broad sun. The whole view 
is like a child without its first definitions. 
Standing boldly forth with beauty as its 
only justification, it speaks not to the 
intellect but directly and irresistibly to the 
emotions. Beholding it all, I am affected 
as if in a peculiar sense I stood in the 
laboratory of the artist who made the world 
and me. 

The only thing symbolic of the touch 
of man is the three-story structure of brick 
and stone completed in 1928. Let us look 
within. The basement space is divided 
into four rooms, two used for workshops 
and two for playrooms. On the other 
three floors are found the offices for the 
superintendent and principal; music, art, 
and health rooms; library; rest room for 
girls; three laboratories with the most mod- 
ern equipment (home economics, biolog- 
ical sciences and physical sciences); four 
lecture rooms; and twelve units, each con- 
sisting of an assembly room, three practice 
rooms and an office. 

The course of study offered in the grades 
is very much the same as found in the 
average school; and the same is true in the 
junior and senior high school since the 
work is distributed over the six depart- 
ments of history, English, foreign language, 
science, mathematics and home economics. 
Music and art are offered to all and athlet- 
ics, band and orchestra to the junior and 
senior high school students. 





Draper ——_ Window Shades 


Easy operation—long 
life—correct ventilation— 
the control of light to pre- 
vent glare—these features 
make the quarter century 
tested Draper Window 
Shades specially adaptable 
for schools—and preferred 
by school boards every- 
where. For illustrated 
catalog address Dept. K. 

Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 

Dept. K, Spiceland, ind. 


Distributed by the Central Schoo! 
Supply Ce., Louisville, Ky. 





Patented 














There are at present three hundred and 
ninety enrolled in the training school, 
forty-one of whom are high school seniors. 
The teaching of all these students is done 
either by one of the faculty of twenty-five 
or by one of the practice teachers in this 
department, and under the direct super- 
vision of the critic teacher (who has an 
average of eight practice teachers). The 
chemistry student reads of the preparation 
and properties of certain elements and 
compounds, but the real test of his ability 
to be a chemist comes when he is put in the 
laboratory. The practice teacher has read 
and studied how to teach and the qualities 
of a good teacher, but the real test comes 
to her when she is put in the laboratory of 
a schoolroom and tries to do the thing she 
has read how to do. It is the critic 
teacher’s purpose to help her make her 
experiment a success. So the big function 
of our training school is to serve as a 
laboratory to the practice teacher or, to the 
classes in observation, as a place for 
observing certain types, or methods, of 
teaching special subjects. 


We are endeavoring to make it live up 
to its name, ‘“Training School.’’ If we are 
successful it will be, first, because of the 
vision of our dreamer and his leadership, 
together with that of Dean Carr, Super- 
visor W. J. Caplinger, Principal J. W. 
Compton and his predecessor, W. J. Gibson; 
because of the fine co-operation and spirit 
of earnestness and good will found through- 
out the faculty and student body; then 
last, but not least, it will be because of the 
concern and support of the whole State 
of Kentucky. 
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Low cost 
Comfort 





Good times 
TOURIST THIRD CABIN 





"EUROPE 


And, in addition, every teacher ap- 
preciates the cultural background 
which Europe provides. Now you 
can actually journey to the land of 
your dreams for as little as 3 cents 
per mile, including berth and meals. 





Comfortable accommodations, ex- 
cellent food, courteous steward ser- 
vice, ample deck space and public 
rooms, music, deck sports in end- 
less variety, companionship of con- 
genial people —educators, clergy- 
men, professional and business men 
and women. 


$10 5 - From New York, Boston and Mont- 

P real to principal European ports. 
Choice of such steamers as Majestic, 
world’s largest ship; Belgenland, 
$185 up famous world cruiser; the superb 
new Britannic, world’s largest Cabin 
ship; Doric, and many others in- 
cluding— 


one way 


round trip 


Tourist Ships de luxe 


S. S. Pennland and S. S. Western- 
land carrying TOURIST Third Cab- 
in as the highest class on board in 
former Cabin accommodations, S. S. 
Minnekahda, carrying TOURIST 
Third Cabin exclusively. The ships 
of democracy. 


1000 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Authorized Agents Everywhere 


WTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 









THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


President Hoover’s engineering training 
distinguishes his experiences from those 
which have marked the succession of chief 
executives of the United States. In 
common with others of our great presidents 
he is also deeply concerned with the welfare 
of children. It is as an engineer that he is 
primarily interested in the conservation 
of national resources, and he combined 
this scientific instinct with his consistent 
interest in the cause of children by calling, 
last July, the first meeting of the Planning 
Committee of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. 


The President has stated his belief that 
our success as a nation depends upon the 
success of our individual citizens, and that 
the foundation for fullest citizenship is 
sound health of mind and body for every- 
one. Characteristically he strikes at the 
roots of the problem in considering the 
nation’s children. 

The White House Conference comes as 
the consummation of the interest in children 
which President Hoover has had for many 
years, an interest manifested by his 
achievements in Europe, by his conspicuous 
work as Secretary of Commerce, when he 
stressed the fact that the producing strength 
of the nation depends upon the health of the 
people, by his administration of the 
American Child Health Association, and 
by his support of May Day—National 
Child Health Day. 


The Conference has been divided by the 
Planning Committee into five sections, 
each subject to be studied in its relation 
to children’s health and success: 


Medical Service, Public Health Service 
and Administration, Education and Train- 
ing, the Handicapped Child (Prevention, 
Maintenance, Protection), and Public Re- 
lations. Its purpose is to gather all avail- 
able information and scientific knowledge 
over the broadest possible field of child 
health and protection. Extensive research 
is not a part of the present activities of the 
Conference, it is stated, but where obvious 
gaps are present in the gathered informa- 
tion, programs of research may be suggested. 


Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur of the 
Department of the Interior is Chairman 
of the Conference, and Dr. Harry E. 
Barnard of Indianapolis is its director. 
The personnel of its sections has been 
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chosen from the leaders of the nation in 
child welfare, and its great number of com- 
mittees is arranged with such scope that 
every branch of scientific knowledge re- 
garding children and their care may be 
reported. 

The purpose of the White House Con- 
ference, as announced, is—to study the 
present status of the health and well-being 
of the children of the United States; to 
report what is being done for child health 
and protection; to recommend what ought 
to be done and how to do it. 

Beside Dr. Wilbur and Dr. Barnard, the 
officers of the Conference are: Secretary of 
Labor James J. Davis, vice-chairman, and 
Edgar Rickard, of New York, treasurer. 
Miss Grace Abbott, of the Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, is secretary of the 
executive committee. 

The Medical Service Section, which will 
gather facts about the physical background 
and probable physical future of the child, 
is headed by Dr. Samuel McC. Hamill, M.p., 
noted pediatrist of Philadelphia. His 
associates are Kenneth D. Blackfan, M.D., 
Boston; Fred L. Adair, m.p., Chicago; 
Philip Van Ingen, M.p., New York. 

Surgeon General Hugh S. Cumming 
directs the section on Public Health, which 
will investigate community measures for 
child health and protection. He will be 
assisted by E. L. Bishop, M.p., Nashville; 
George H. Bigelow, M.p., Boston, H. A. 
Whittaker, Minneapolis. 

The Education and Training Section is 
headed by President F. J. Kelly of the 
University of Idaho. Associated with him 
are Louise Staley, PH.D., Washington; 
John E. Anderson, PH.D., Minneapolis; 
Thomas D. Wood, m.p., New York; Anne 
S. Davis, Chicago; Henry Breckinridge, 
New York; Charles S. Berry, pH.p., Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. They will study not 
only the child’s school training, but the 
social, recreational and vocational fulfill- 
ment of his best talents. 


C. C. Carstens, director of the Child 
Welfare League of America, heads the 
section which will consider the Handicapped 
Child. His associates are Mrs. Kate Burr 
Johnson, formerly of Raleigh, N. C., now 
of Trenton, N. J.; William J. Ellis, Trenton; 
Homer Folks, New York; Judge Frederick 
P. Cabot, Boston. 


French Strother of Washington is chair- 





Just what is the objective in 
Junior Business Training? 


Where does the emphasis belong? 


In GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE by 
Jones and Bertschi, the authors build 
their philosophy on the premise that 


All boys and girls are CON- 
SUMERS and CITIZENS and 
that some of them will be paid 
WORKERS. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
| SCIENCE 


gives all the necessary training for jobs 
on the junior level of employment, and 
in addition, opens up the whole field of 
business for exploration and develops 
the subject in accordance with Junior 
High School objectives. 


Write our nearest office for examination copy or 
descriptive literature. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago SanFrancisco Boston 
oronto London 














man of the Public Relations Section, and 
Mrs. Aida de Acosta Breckinridge of New 
York is director. 

More than seven hundred experts are 
serving on committees of the White House 
Conference, which insures a_ thorough 
study of the entire field of child problems. 
It is probable that a second full meeting 
may be called in November of this year, 
for presentation of findings ready at that 
time. 








Nazareth College 


851 South Fourth Avenue 
Louisville, Kentucky 


An Accredited Residential and Day College for the 
Higher Education of Women. 

Conducted by the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth. 

Accredited Standard College by Kentucky State De- 
partment of Education, Membership in the Association 
of Kentucky Colleges and Universities, Membership in 
the Association of American Colleges, etc. 


Summer Session (six weeks) Begins Tuesday, June 24, 1930 
Bulletin and registration card furnished on applica- 


tion. 
Apply to the Dean 














Kentucky History in the Elementary 
Grades 


By Mary FLoyp, 


Instructor in Social Service Eastern Teachers College 


Let not the egoist thrill with State pride 
or dream of Virginia ancestry, neither let 
the cynic condemn the idea of teaching state 
history because it is too limited, too narrow 
in its application at a time when we should 
be world-minded. It may be truly said 
that we are world citizens and as individuals 
we should rid ourselves of the narrow 
prejudices that limit our vision. But there 
are many Kentuckians who “‘in their day 
and generation served and honored the 
country, the whole country; and _ their 
renown is of the treasures of the whole 
country.” 


There are two distinct reasons why our 
State history should be taught in our 
elementary schools. The first reason is 
that there is an abundance of material that 
can serve as illustrative of national or 
world situations that the child can picture 
in a more definite manner than he can when 
they are presented to him as facts entirely 
foreign to his experience or association. 
The second reason is that our own people 
need to know the facts about themselves 
if they would awaken to the possibilities 
and keep pace with the industrial and 
scientific advance of the world. 


Speed and accuracy are the silent 
demands of industry and science today. 
We combine in order to accomplish more 
things. Economy of time and money 
demands surveys to be made in order that 
we may proceed with greater efficiency. 
Science demands the facts in the case. 
We are seekers after truth today as never 
before. The present educational curricu- 
lum provides for correlation and discards 
much that is traditional or legendary in 
history in its attempt to use only the facts 
that were determining factors in this story 
of mankind. 


Thus we have Social Science in this 
present age of grouping—of big business. 
Unit fusion courses for the grades and high 
schools that combine what we formerly 
knew as history, civics, geography and 
sociology. More rapid communication and 





transportation bring changing conceptions 
of this science. It is called the science of 
teaching people to live more effectively 
together. j 


If this social science were as exact as the 
science of chemistry or of mathematics our 
task would be far more simple. The 
London Conference would soon be over 
with, the world made entirely ‘“‘safe for 
democracy.’’ But it can never be such an 
accurate science. For even the magic 
wand of imagination can not call forth the 
whole truth as to racial heritage, geographi- 
cal environment, social background and 
political policies of the times for each event 
one might wish to interpret. This diff- 
culty is recognized by Temple Bodley in 
the following paragraph: 

“The fact is, we are separated by far 
more than time from these early pioneers, 
and it takes a pretty vivid imagination to 
see them as they were and to measure their 
merits according to the truth. Their aims 
in life, their mode of thought, their manners 
and dress, were so different from ours—the 
conditions surrounding them were so 
unlike what we know today, that I suppose 
only the few men whose sympathetic study 
has brought them into intimate acquaint- 
ance with Clark, and his contemporaries 
can realize fully what they were.” 


If that be true of the understanding of a 
single person in history how much more 
difficult to understand national or inter- 
national movements or situations unless 
we follow the example of the Great Teacher 
who taught by parables or illustrations 
wherein he likened the thing he would teach 
to something familiar to the people whom 
he would have learn. To that end we 
can use Our own environment to help the 
children to understand more readily the 
people who formerly lived here, the geo- 
graphical influences or comparison of condi- 
tions then and now. 

To teach the facts in the case, to make 


history seem real to students, and to 
organize those facts in a way that will ‘‘lead 
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the child to push on to something farther 
reaching, more challenging, as his next 
undertaking’ is no easy task. But we 
would be seekers after truth in the study 
of history, or in the teaching of social 
science. State history can help us in that 
as no other history can. 


In support of my first reason for teaching 
Kentucky history in the elementary grades, 
because national history will seem more 
real if approached from the local situation, 
| offer this paragraph from the outlook for 
June 10, 1925, concerning the celebration 
of the settlement of Kentucky as proof 
that the connection is logical. 


“But something greater is to be cele- 
brated than the birth of a settlement which 
grew into a state or the founding of a 
wilderness commonwealth which is ac- 
claimed as the prototype of American self- 
governing states. There is tobe celebrated 
the beginning of that greatest of frontier 
dramas, the movement westward from the 
crest of the Alleghanies which was never to 
rest until it carried settlement and civiliza- 
tion across three thousand miles of forest 
and plain, desert and mountain ranges, 
to the waters of the Pacific Ocean. Not 
only to Boone, but also to those, who, by 
the wilderness and the Natchez and all 
other westward-running trails, fared on 
into the unknown wilds to lay the stepping- 
stones for civilization across a continent.” 


Kentucky’s geographical location ac- 
counts for the fact that much of our State 
history is as vitally national history as it 
is State and it should be interpreted in its 
broadest sense. Its settlement with the 
economic force back of it in Henderson’s 
land company makes an easy way to 
explain by comparison and contrast the 
London Company or the Plymouth Com- 
pany of England. George Rogers Clark 
belongs to national history in the story that 
would explain how the western boundary 
line of the United States happened to be 
the Mississippi river instead of the Appala- 
chian mountains in 1783. 


The story of the development of democ- 
racy connects with the granting of full man- 
hood suffrage by the first Kentucky 
Constitution in 1792. At this time tax 
paying or property qualifications limited 
voting in twelve of the thirteen original 
states. State governments are organized 
in similar manner to the national govern- 
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ment. A trip to our State Capitol during 
a legislative session would serve to make 
discussions in books seem more real. 
The words—legislative, executive and judi- 
cial, if properly explained during the visit 
would mean more to the child than black 
type at the beginning of certain para- 
graphs on page thirteen. 


Let the class conduct an election and 
choose the members of their own group to 
serve in these various official capacities. 
Organize the House and Senate and let 
them pass bills (rules for their own group 
in the school organization), enforce them 
and conduct “‘fair trials” if those rules are 
broken, then the functioning of govern- 
ment will be learned by experience. They 
will understand the how and the why of the 
process. Best of all, if properly guided, 
they get much practice in learning facts 
because they need to use them in thinking 
and planning for themselves and in crit- 
ically evaluating their own actions as 
members of a group. 


If they cannot go to Frankfort they can 
visit the county seat and organize their 
groups in similar manner according to the 
legislative, executive and judicial organiza- 
tions for the county. How much easier 
after that experience to develop some idea 
as to the purpose and function of national 
government. There can be found natural 
“starting points’ that will serve to make 
more real the teaching of this science of 
living together. 


These and numerous other facts lend 
themselves to various methods that might 
be the particular hobby of any instructor. 
If you are a devotee of the ‘“‘type study”’ 
method you have your local pioneer sample 
in Daniel Boone and can continue the 
stories of pioneers through the development 
of the United States as they trekked on 
through to the Pacific in their search for 
gold and adventure. If the ‘‘project 
method” is your choice, then you have the 
approach to your national problem of west- 
ward expansion beginning in local surround- 
ings with the wilderness road, the expedi- 
tion of Clark, the lurking Indians, the wild 
game, the lure of the hunting and trapping 
where the animals came in vast numbers to 
the salt licks in Kentucky. If you prefer 


the “unit fusion idea,” or the study of the 
life of a people in its development as a whole 
then you have your sample group of people 





of similar racial stock, living in much the 
same fashion here in Kentucky as did the 
early colonists in Jamestown. The Trans- 
sylvania compact was that of a proprietary 
colony, and the settlers had to provide for 
the necessities of food, clothing and 
shelter and to maintain as much of the 
cultural as their leisure and environment 
would permit. To this end government 
was established. 


If one motive for studying history is to 
understand the present in the light of the 
past, then it behooves all Kentuckians to 
study our State history in connection with 
national and international history. How 
do we compare industrially, economically, 
socially or politically with others? Have 
we lived up to our greatest possibilities? 
Have we kept pace with other states? 
Have we developed our natural resources 
to the best advantage? That Kentucky 
ranks near the bottom educationally is no 
flattering bit of truth but it is a challenge 
to every teacher to study the facts, to 
analyze, to compare, to evaluate and to 
marshal all possible resources for arousing 
interest in our improvement. 


This story was recently told by a Ken- 
tuckian concerning the question as to 
whether a senator in the national congress 
were a state officer or a national officer. 
He had interviewed many people concern- 
ing the matter and had listened to long 
discussions pro and con; that left him no 
more prepared to really answer the ques- 
tion. One fine day he approached a 
gentleman, stated his question and asked 


for this man’s personal opinion. The 
answer came in this manner: ‘Young 
man, it is not a matter of opinion. The 


court of appeals decided that he is a State 
officer. Good morning!” 


According to Bacon, “knowledge and 
human power are synonymous, since the 
ignorance of the cause frustrates the effect.” 
Then state pride is justified only to the 
extent in which it demonstrates itself in 
keeping pace with the world and in making 
the best of its possibilities. Therefore, 
we cannot rest on the laurels of Daniel 
Boone, Henry Clay, Ephriam McDowell 
or Abraham Lincoln. And we may well 
strive to avoid such comments as that of 
Honorable Charles Anderson in a speech 
at the Kentucky Centenary meeting of the 
Filson Clubin 1892: ‘Speeches, even when 
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AND 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


A Teachers College Since 1927 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Thirteenth Session—June 11-July 24, 1930 


The Asheville Normal, and Teachers College 
since 1927, is a standard, four-year teachers col- 
lege, holding membership in the North Carolina 
College Conference. 

A great cosmopolitan summer school, located 
2.250 feet above the sea, surrounded by 60 peaks 
6,000 feet high, in the midst of the most restful, 
satisfying. and inspiring natural scenery in 
America. 

Faculty of sixty-five from Harvard, Columbia, 
Florida, North Carolina, Iowa, Pennsylvania, 
Duke, Drake, and other universities and teachers 
colleges. 

Two hundred courses’ for kindergarten, 
primary, grammar grade, and high school teach- 
ers, music teachers, athletic coaches, physical 
directors, supervisors, principals and high school 
librarians. 

Tuition, room and board in dormitories, is 
$60 for six weeks. Rooms may be reserved now 
by forwarding $5 of this amount. Board in 
private homes is from $10 to $15 per week. 
Tuition $12. 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville good for 
four months. 


Write now for complete catalog. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President 
Asheville, North Carolina 











orated by native Kentuckians, who can 
out-talk the world, are, usually, the driest 
if not the stalest, of the viands furnished 
in the feast.”’ 


This brings us to the consideration of the 
second reason given for studying Kentucky 
history in the elementary grades, the fact 
that we, as Kentuckians, need to study the 
situation, face the facts as they are and be 
more alert to the possibilities for advance- 
ment in the State as a whole. The recent 
slogan for ‘‘an equal educational oppor- 
tunity for every child in the State” is 
evidence of an awakening to one of the 
greatest needs of the State. There are 
many others one might name but they 
come true very gradually because of 
certain sectional interests rather than a 
sense of group responsibility that would 
bring greater achievement. 

This unifying process may well extend 
to the subject of good roads. Transporta- 
tion facilities would make a splendid topic 
for study in the elementary grades. Begin 
at home, decide why good roads are 
valuable, study the State situation, com- 
pare the products and exchange of prod- 
ucts, the advantages of such trade to a 


community and thus follow the topic on 
through its national and _ international 
phase. Organize materials to suit the 
grade, remembering, ‘‘that one does not 
need to master all of a subject at the time 
he has experience with it.’’ But follow, to 
a certain extent, the ‘‘concentric circle’ idea 
that would widen the horizon with each 
new lesson by connecting it as a definite 
part of the former knowledge pattern. 


Direct the child’s reading in a way that 
it will bring satisfaction at the time he 
reads as well as prepare him for the next 
task. Parts of ‘“‘Kaler-Hannah of Ken- 
tucky” or, Duncan—‘‘When Kentucky Was 
Young”’ read in connection with a certain 
assignment would be read with pleasure 
and the textbook would seem less formi- 
dable as a result. 


Encourage children to read with a 
purpose, to test what they read. The 
statement is found in a recent issue of the 
Literary Digest quoting an article concern- 
ing the settlement schools in the mountains, 
that illiteracy in Knott County still exceeds 
90 per cent. It was interesting to check 
this with the survey made that same year 
by Dr. Jesse E. Adams of State University 
and find that careful research gives, 18.61 
per cent illiterates ten years of age and 
over, based on the total population for 
Knott County. Just an illustration of the 
need for a critical attitude. 

As for the exact topics that should be 
taught and the method of organization of 
materials there would naturally be varied 
opinions. “Our knowledge of what is best 
to teach and how to organize the work for 
children is inadequate. Yet we must have 
some program of procedure. The children 
are growing and learning, and we want the 
work to be as fine as we know how to make 
it."’ (Mossman—‘‘Principles of Teaching 
and Learning in the Elementary Schools,” 
Houghton, 1929). Such books as: ‘The 
Classroom Teacher;’’ Dynes—‘‘Socializing 
the Child ;’’ Hatch—‘‘Social Studies”’ in the 
Horace Mann Junior High School; the 
“Baltimore Course of Study,” and a score 
of others will give the merits of different 
methods and explain in detail programs 
that have been carried out with local 
points of interest used as the basis for 
beginning. 

More of this kind of State history care- 
fully developed, should bring a_ better 
understanding of the situation and a 
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greater efficiency on the part of the next 
generation to understand the needs of the 
State as a whole whether he be from the 
Bluegrass, Pennyroyal or Cumberland 
Mountain section. If knowledge is power, 
then, to begin with materials that have 
meaning and worth to the child should 
develop that habit of behavior that will 
make him a valuable member of the 
group, whether it be school, county, state, 
nation or world. The citizenship code 
including: 


The law of good health, 
The law of self-control, 
The law of kindness, 

The law of sportsmanship, 
The law of self-reliance, 
The law of duty, 

The law of reliability, 
The law of truth, 

The law of good workmanship, 
The law of teamwork, 
The law of loyalty, 


is not limited to any group, age, or nation. 
But is does involve a more thorough 
knowledge and understanding of the needs, 
the possibilities and the ideals of any group. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE 
ONE OF THESE? 


Most of us would enjoy the experience 
of receiving a big income. Few of us who 
teach will ever have the opportunity. 
There are twenty-four people in the United 
States whose annual income in 1928 was 
$5,000,000 or over. This was an increase 
of thirteen over 1927. The number of 
people receiving million dollar incomes 
increased from 290 in 1927 to 496 in 1928. 
The number of millionaires in the country 
increased from 33,695 in 1927 to 42,613 in 
1928. Salaries and incomes seem to have 
improved as is shown from the following 
table: 


INCOME CLASSES 1927 1928 
$3,000 under $5,000.....$1,209,345 $3,114,489 
$5,000 under $10,000... . 567,700 561,114 
$10,000 under $25,000. . . 252,079 265 ,438 
$25,000 under $50,000 .. 60,123 67,300 
$50,000 under $100,000. . 22: 5¢3 26,838 
$100,000 under $150,000. 5,261 6,988 
$150,000 under $300,000. 3,873 5,605 
$300,000 under $500,000. 1,141 1,720 
$500,000 under $1,000,000 557 971 
$1,000,000 and over.... 290 496 
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NEW DEAN UNIVERSITY OF 
LOUISVILLE 


Dr. Julius John Oppenheimer, newly 
elected Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, University of Louisville, is a 
native of Missouri. He was born in 
St. Joseph, February 4, 1890. He received 














JuLius JOHN OPPENHEIMER 

his elementary education in his native 
state, being graduated from State Teachers 
College at Warrensburg in 1909 and from 
the University of Missouri in 1915. He 
took his Master’s Degree at the latter 
institution in 1916 and he received his Doc- 
torate from Columbia University in 1923. 

Dr. Oppenheimer has taught in the 
public schools in Missouri; has served as 
principal and superintendent of schools, 
and was a critic teacher in the University 
High School at the University of Missouri 
for a period of two years. He served in the 
psychological division of the army in 1918-— 
1919. After the War he was made in- 
structor in education at the University of 
Missouri where he remained until he entered 
Columbia University in the fall of 1919. 
In 1920 he went to Stephens College as 
Dean of the Faculty and Assistant Director 
of Research. His work at Stephens College 
has attracted national attention. He has 
given the major portion of his time to the 
improvement of the curriculum in that 
institution. 


Dr. Oppenheimer has been active in the 
work of the North Central Association and 
he has been called upon frequently to 
inspect colleges for that organization. 

The Kentucky Education Association 
extends greetings to Dr. Oppenheimer and 
congratulates the University of Louisville 
on his appointment. 





GROWTH OF THE TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 

Anyone who believes that Kentucky 
teachers are indifferent to their own 
growth has only to look at the enrollments 
of the Teachers Colleges in the State for 
the spring quarter. The enrollment in 
these institutions is an index to the profes- 
sional interest of Kentucky’s teachers. 
The following information will be of interest 
to the readers of the SCHOOL JOURNAL: 





DITOR og cists aiicies 0.4 Sa ies es we 415 
ARRAY oie. os we a eRe ew 840 
ESS SS EES, See ae ar iran eg 1,278 
BOWUNE GTCEN 2c cee ce sans Zed 

WOMANS 6 oe ee eh tna eet 4,848 


The enrollment in these four institutions 
for the fall term was 2,283. The present 
enrollment is 4,848, an increase of 2,565 
over the fall term. 

Our Teachers Colleges are serving public 
education in a splendid way. If they 
continue to grow and continue to send 
back our young men and young women 
into the public schools of Kentucky, 
properly trained, it will not be long until 
we shall have a well trained teaching 
personnel. 


SMALL SHOT 


For a man to get ahead in competition 
with the kind of people that he must show 
himself superior to in this age of popular 
higher education he must be more than a 
bookworm; he must have more than 
muscular abilities; he must be more than a 
social hound; and he must have more to his 
credit than a string of activity keys on his 
watch chain significant of certain amount 
of leadership and executive ability. He 
must be a combination of all these. It’s 
the four-square individual that the world 
wants at the helm of its affairs and a one- 
sided person will sooner or later lose his 
balance on the ladder of success and topple 
before he reaches the top.—Purdue Ex- 
ponent. 
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Books for High School Library 


By J. B. HoLtLtoway 


The secondary school lies somewhere 
between the first year of the primary school 
and that period in college when one is 
granted the baccalaureate degree. School 
procedure reveals this period, in so far as 
teaching is concerned, as that time in which 
“the pupil is capable of study but is 
incapable of systematic intellectual growth, 
except under the constant tutorial presence 
of the teacher.”* If the teacher is to 
direct youths in their study and systematic 
intellectual growth, there must be a place 
in which the youths may assemble for that 
direction. Such a place is designated as 
the school plant. The school equipment 
with which the teacher and pupils work may 
be classified as laboratory and _ library 
equipment. It is the latter type of equip- 
ment with which we shall concern ourselves 
at this time. 

Before one can enter into a discussion 
of the selection of books for the high school 
library, one should determine at least the 
following points: (1) the purpose of the 
library; (2) the departments of the school 
to be served; (3) the budgetary allowances 
available; and (4) who shall select the 
books. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE HIGH 
ScHOOL LIBRARY 


The efficient workman, in whatever 
vocation he may be engaged, selects and 
always has available, not only the proper 
tools but a good quality of tools, with which 
to do his work. The business of the high 
school pupil is systematic intellectual 
growth. He must be equipped for that 
growth. The library is his study room— 
work shop—the books, pamphlets, maga- 
zines and papers are his tools. They must 
be well selected, of good metal, tempered 
to the task in hand and of durable quality. 

The purpose of the high school library 
may be more specifically stated as, (1) 
general purposes and (2) special or specific 
purposes.’ 


The general purposes of the high school 
library may be summarized in these state- 
ments: (1) To serve as the laboratory 
and work room of the school, available at 
all times to all the pupils; (2) to make 
available materials for study for teachers 
and pupils. Such material must be in 
stock in sufficient quantities for all to be 
active on the task in hand; (3) to co- 
operate with all departments of the school 
in carrying forward their objectives. One 
department must not be served to the 
exclusion of another nor at the expense of 
another; (4) to serve as a centralizing 
agency in the administration of the cur- 
riculum activities of the entire school. 
That is, curriculum activities are centered 
around the materials of the curriculum. 


The special or specific purposes of the 
library are enumerated under these heads; 
(1) The acquisition of valuable information 
for the purpose; (a) of enriching the subject 
matter taught; (b) of accuracy of thought 
and expression through knowledge of fact; 
and (c) of teaching pupils the use of books 
and libraries; (2) the development of a 
liking for clean, wholesome pleasure; (a) 
by making reading for pleasure a habit; 
(b) by furnishing an outlet for intellectual 
interests, that is, hobbies and avocations; 
and (c) by fostering the intellectual 
interests aroused in the classroom; and (3) 
the acquisition of habits of industry; (a) 
through the development of effective 
habits of study; (b) through planning and 
organizing school work with a view to 
economy of time and effort; and (c) 
through training pupils to recognize the 
purposefulness of school life. The library 
should be equipped with furniture and 
books with these objectives definitely in 
mind. Its administration will then carry 
into effect the objectives of secondary 
education. 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENTS TO BE SERVED 


There are always a number of depart- 
ments in a high school to be served by the 
library. The library administration must 
assume that each department is just as 


1. Morrison, H. C., “The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School,” page 7. 


2. Uhland others, 


“The Supervision of Secondary Subjects,” pages 607-651. 
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It will broaden your horizon, 
fill your mind with glowing 
images, reveal to you the un- 
imagined loveliness and gran- 
deur of our America. 


You travel 5,500 miles by water 
from one side of the continent 
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comfort — 3,000 miles by rail 
across the continent and stop 
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sightseeing ! 
vana, slide through the Pana- 
ma Canal, visit San Diego, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, New 
York! Cross-country trip by 
Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port arranged, if desired. 








You do gay Ha- 


This is the alluring program 
we offer you this summer. 


REDUCED SUMMER RATES 
provide an added incentive: Round Trip, 
water and rail, $375 (up) First Cabin— 
$235 (up) Tourist; One way, water, $3275 
(up) First Cabin—$135 (up) Tourist. 





1000 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio, 


or any authorized steamship or railroad agent. 
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y ALL NEW STEAMERS * 
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important and as necessary to the welfare 
of the school as any other department. 
It is quite apparent that one department 
may need a greater number of books than 
another department. That is, the social 
studies department will call for more books 
than the mathematics department. The 
English department will doubtless need a 
greater number of books than either of 
these. The departments of the high 
school must share in the number of books 
supplied to the library in proportion to 
their needs. 


BUDGETARY ALLOWANCE 


One of the prime essentials of efficient 
school administration is a carefully con- 
structed budget. Then, it is just as 
necessary that the proposed budget be 
followed throughout the year. 


In constructing the budget an allowance 
will be made for high school library pur- 
chases. The management and expenditure 
of this budgetary allowance then becomes a 
duty of the high school principal. The 
principal calls his staff together and allots 
to each department—English, mathemat- 
ics, science, etc., its proportional part of 
the fund. Each department then divides 
its allotment into three parts: (1) A sum 
for new books; (2) a sum of replacements; 
and (3) a sum for duplication of material. 
Each department will then order its 
library material through the proper pur- 
chasing authority of the school. Thus, 
those who use the material are responsible 
for its purchase. They will get new 
material each year. They will always buy 
within the budget. They are made an 
integral part of the financial administration 
of the school. Such procedure is, without 
doubt, conducive to co-operative effort 
toward a common aim. 


When the principal allots to each depart- 
ment its proportional share of the high 
school library allowance he will reserve a 
portion to be spent: (1) For upkeep of 
books—mending, binding, etc.; (2) for 
emergency purchases—new books, profes- 
sional books for faculty study, to supply 
large registrations, etc.; and (3) for general 
reference books serving all the departments. 

It matters not how small or how large 


the budget allowance for the high school 
library is, this procedure can be applied. 
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It has the outstanding advantage of secur- 
ing the co-operation of all the faculty 
members in equipping and maintaining 
the library. 


Wuo SHALL SELECT THE Books? 


There is but one answer to this question, 
that has already been implied in the discus- 
sion of the library budget. Those teachers 
who use the books shall select them. That 
is, those books intended for reference use 
in the social studies course shall be selected 
by the teachers of the subjects in that 
course. The advice of the principal and 
the librarian may be used freely, but, if 
the teacher is really worth employing, she 
is entitled to have the equipment which she 
wants. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF SELECTION 


As education becomes more scientific, 
and as teachers and administrators learn 
to follow educational science in school 
procedure, the tendency to act according 
to governing principles increases. Certain- 
ly such an important function as the 
selection of books for the high school libra- 
ry should be based upon a _ procedure 
which has lying back of it definite scientific 
principles. 

The selection of books for the high 
school library involves at least three im- 
portant factors: (1) The books themselves; 
(2) the pupils who will use the books; and 
(3) the resources of the library.* These 
factors may be developed by pointing 
out principles underlying each of them. 


I. THE Books THEMSELVES 


1. Select books that represent an en- 
deavor aiming at human development,— 
material, mental or moral. 

2. Erect suitable standards for judging 
books, and strive to approximate them in 
practice. 

3. Evaluate content for inherent worth, 
demanding actual clear-cut value; for 
example, insist on reference books that 
impart information. 

4. Aim to get the best on any subject, 
selecting the author with care. 

5. Duplicate the best rather than to 
acquire the many. 


6. Know publishers, their output and 
specialties, know authors, their work and 
their ranking, know costs and values, know 


books. 

7. Judge suitability for the library 
purpose in form as well as content. 

8. Buy volumes that are attractive and 
durable in binding, paper and printing. 
Books, like people, have personality. Young 
people should associate with those whose 
influence will count for most. 

9. Avoid bias—personal, literary, relig- 
ious—select with tolerance and without 
prejudice, representing all sides with fair- 
ness. Young people should read books 
that tell the truth. 

10. Select for positive use. A book 
should not be simply good, but good for 


something. It must do service. 
11. Do not select books upon the 
advice of a friend or an agent alone. 


Select because the book contains informa- 
tion needed by a group of pupils. 

12. Avoid advertised bargains unless 
the books meet a positive need. 

13. Avoid publisher lists at special 
discounts. It is not economical to buy 
books that are not needed. 

14. Books must pay for shelf room in 
service to the users. 


II. THE 


1. Get the right books for the mental 
and moral growth of the pupils. 

2. Emphasize through literature those 
things in the pupil’s environment which will 
make for growth in the right direction. 

3. Remember that pupil’s standards 
and attitudes come largely from the books 
they read. 

4. Remember that books influence the 
intellectual and imaginative life of the 
pupil. 

5. In the general or free reading of the 
pupils, analyze their needs, diagnose their 
ailments, provide for their legitimate wants, 
and satisfy their intelligent desires. 

6. Buy in accordance with the cardinal 
principles of secondary education. 

7. The demands of one group of pupils 
must not be satisfied at the expense of 
another group. 

8. Buy books not in demand, but for 
which a demand should be created. 


Purits WuHo USE THE Booxks 


3. Drury, F. K. W., ‘The Selection and Acquisition of Books for the Library,”’ pages 2ff. 
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THE KENTUCKY STATE TEXTBOOK COMMISSION 


has re-adopted for five years 


The Graves Handwriting Books 


Teachers may secure a free TEACHER’S HANDWRITING MANUAL by apply- 
ing to their Superintendents. 
Diagnostic Chart. 

Teachers may have free also our CORRESPONDENCE COURSE in handwriting 
based upon the Graves Handwriting. Write us today for an enrollment blank. 


This manual includes our new Measuring Scale and 


W. S. BENSON & COMPANY, Publishers, Austin, Texas 











9. Books should supply at least these 
demands on the part of the pupils: (1) 
Pleasure reading; (2) the satisfaction of 
intellectual curiosity; and (3) securing 
information. 

10. General reference books must be 
suited to the intellectual development of 
the pupils. 


Ill. 


1. Husband resources through co-opera- 
tion. That is, prevent duplication by 
departments. 

2. Avoid over-duplication. Of course, 
under-duplication must be avoided as well. 

3. Buy within the budget, always. 

4. Buy no book before first asking, 
can a better be secured for the same 
purpose? 

5. Do not spend money for complete 
sets, unless all books of the set are in 
demand or may be very soon. 

6. Avoid sets of books “‘peddled by 
agents,”’ unless they supply a real demand. 
They may not. 

7. Avoid old books offered at cheap 


THE RESOURCES OF THE LIBRARY 


rates by publishers. They may be offered 
cheaply because they are out of date. 

8. Book showers are as devastating to 
the library as the hail storm is to the 
tobacco crop. Avoid them. 

9. Spend library funds according to a 
definite plan. Adhere to the plan until a 
better one has been devised. 


SUMMARY 


There is no more valuable and necessary 
equipment for the high school than a well 
selected library, housed in a convenient 
and comfortable room, equipped with the 
necessary furniture for favorable working 
conditions. Each high school, whether 
large or small, should have a definite plan 
for the purchase of library books. The 
plan should be followed without variation. 
The most necessary part of such a plan 
is an annual budget allowance. Thesecond 
most necessary part of such a plan is to 
equip the departments in proportion to 
their demands, never starving one depart- 
ment in favor of another. Good books, 
next to good people, are desirable com- 
panions for the growing youth. 
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University of Cincinnati 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1930 


TWO WEEKS’ INTERSESSION IN EDUCATION 
JUNE 9 - JUNE 21 


FIRST TERM IN LIBERAL ARTS AND EDUCATION 
JUNE 21 - JULY 29 


SECOND TERM IN LIBERAL ARTS AND EDUCATION 
JULY 29 - AUGUST 30 














PRE-MEDICAL SCIENCE COURSES 
JUNE 16 - AUGUST 9 


COME TO CINCINNATI— 





FOR A DEGREE—Individual programs worked out. 
Degrees A.B., B. Sc., A. M., Ph. 
Liberal 


D. granted. 


recognition of normal school training, 
towards B. Se. in Education. A great University 
New $800,000 library 
summer session. 138 courses this 


summer, with faculty of 69. 


with complete facilities. 
Opening for 
Placement bureau 
in operation through summer, 


FOR THE INTERSESSION—For teachers whose 

schools close ear:y. Lucy Gage (Peabody), on 
; Good- 
Psychology of 


Childhood Education in the Public Schools 
Watson 


Character ; 


win B. (Columbia), on 
other basic courses in Education. In- 
tensive program permits earning two credits in 
two weeks. Intersession and two regular terms 
provide equivalent of one full semester. 


FOR DEMONSTRATION CLASSES—Four class- 
rooms the first term, one class the second term; 
able teachers and excellent facilities; all classes 

on the campus. WNindergarten, reorganized pri- 

mary, second and fifth grades, sight conservation. 

Observation courses under guidance with co‘lege 

credit. Teaching corre ated with theorv classes. 

FOR ABLE INSTRUCTION—Regular faculty mem- 
bers of national reputation, supplemented by dis- 
tinguished guest teachers. Classes of moderate 

every Liberal Arts major field, 

administration, elementary, 
junior hivh and senior high, heo'th and physical 
education, measurements, music, 


size, covering 
school kindergarten, 
sight conserva- 
tion, guidance. 


FOR RECREATION AND INSPIRATION 


Campus on beautiful hil!-top site at beginning of mile long Burnet Woods park. 
Grand opera presented by distinguished artists nightly at nearby Zoological Gardens, 


at moderate prices. 


ment. Excursions on Ohio River and 


Magnificent Cincinnati Art Museum just opened since enlarge- 


Kentucky scenic attractions. On the 


campus: tennis, swimming pools, gymnasia, free lectures and musical recitals. Na- 


tional League baseball. 


excellent Dormitories, 


Other attractions typical of a great city. 
University commons. 


Living conditions 


For bulletin address 
DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CINCINNATI: HOME OF MUSIC AND ART 











Book Reviews 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, By 
WALTER S. Monroe, JAMES C. DEVoss 
AND GEORGE W. REAGAN; published by 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden 
City, New York; 606 pages. ¢ Price $2.50. 

This text, being intended for the first 
course in educational psychology, is de- 
voted exclusively to those topics that are 
most important to the prospective teacher. 
The aim has therefore been to produce an 
effective instrument in teacher training, 
rather than to develop any special theory 
of educational psychology, or to present 
a complete survey of the subject. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY LABORATORY 
SHEETS, By WILLARD R. NELSON; pub- 
lished by the Globe Book Company, New 
York, 1930. Price $0.68. 

This book contains in appropriate sec- 
tions, sheets of graph paper, outline maps, 
blank weather maps, etc. Adequate space 
is provided for answering all of the questions 
which form part of the exercises. The 
directions are so written as to enable the 
pupil to perform the exercises with mini- 
mum help from the instructor. 


SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY SERIES, 
Books I, II, III, anp IV, By FrEpERIcK K. 
BRANAM AND HELEN M. GANEyY; pub- 
lished by William H. Sadleu, Chicago, 1928. 

In this series of human geographies the 
activities of man as influenced by the 
natural environment are clearly shown. 
The books have been prepared on the basis 
that subjects are of importance only inso- 
far as they furnish those experiences which 
will enable boys and girls ‘‘to develop right 
ideals, appreciations, habits, attitudes, 
skills and knowledges of life.’’ Both 
content and method are well developed. 
Teachers will find these books easily 
taught. They have been written in the 
language of children and are well adapted 
for class use. 


“ENGLISH PROSE: 1600-1660; EpiTrep 
By Ceci, A. Moore AND DouGLas BusH; 
published by Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, Garden City, 
621 pages. 


New York, 
Price $2.50. 


1930; 


This volume makes available a group of 
distinguished prose selections from the 
literature of the seventeeth century, much 
of which it has been difficult to obtain 
hitherto in convenient form. 

While the editors have chosen complete 
units or long extracts wherever possible, 
they have also incorporated short passages 
which otherwise would have been buried 
in various separate volumes. 


PERIODICAL ESSAYS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY; EpITep By 
GEORGE CARVER; published by Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Garden City, New 
York, 1930; 302 pages. Price $1.50. 


The editorial purpose of this book is to 
show that the essay reached the climax 
of its development as a type of literary 
expression during the eighteenth century, 
and to indicate its decline before the coming 
of the reviews of the nineteenth century. 
The essays included are all of representative 
excellence, and have to do with many 
phases of life and ideas. 


LABORATORY EXERCISES IN ZO- 
OLOGY, By WiLL1Am M. Barrows; pub- 
lished by World Book Company, Yonkers, 
New York. 


This student’s manual provides complete 
high school laboratory course in ‘animal 
biology with emphasis on the study of 
living organisms. With it as a guide, the 
class can secure its own dependable living 
material and carry on laboratory work 
in modern zoology with little resort to 
preserved or purchased organisms. 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS AND 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, By 
FRANK ABBOTT MAGRUDER; published by 
Allyn and Bacon, Chicago, 1929; 589 pages. 

This book is planned primarily for use 
as a text in high school and _ teachers 
colleges, but it should also be valuable for 
parallel assignments with courses in govern- 
ment, practical geography, modern history 
and contemporary history. It should be 
useful also for study groups in international 
relations and current events. 
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Observation and demonstration in a 


Special offering for kindergarten-primary 
teachers. 
A French House and a German House 


with observation classes where French 
and German only are spoken. Recreation in a delightful city. 





CLEVELAND SUMMER SCHOOL 
at 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Six Weeks: June 23--August 1, 1930 


For teachers, supervisors, administrators and academic students 
Standard university courses, graduate and undergraduate 


Some special features: 


A Nature Guide School and Camp for 


public elementary school in regular teachers of elementary science. 
session. 
A Reading Clinic. A School of Library Science. 


A Music School, University Chorus, 
Northeastern Ohio High School Orches- 
tra and Band Demonstration Classes. 


Write for detailed information to 


THE REGISTRAR, School of Education 
Stearns Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


“Cleveland: The Vacation City—Cool, Clean and Comfortable”’ 




















Opportunities for 
College Graduates 





We shall graduate about one hundred and ten young men and women 
from our college department June, 1930. September, 1930, each one of 
these students will be holding a desirable position and enjoying a good 
income. Some of them will be commercial teachers and some of them 
accountants and private secretaries. If we had three times as many, 
we could place them to good advantage. 

We train Bookkeepers and Stenographers in our school of commercial 
rank and we train Commercial Teachers and Accountants in our school 
of college rank. 

Write us for full particulars 


Bowling Green Business University 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 
NEAR MAMMOTH CAVE NATIONAL PARK 
J. L. HARMAN, President J. MURRAY HILL, Vice-President 
W. S. ASHBY, Business Manager 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PEOPLE AND NATION, By Mary 
G. KELTy; published by Ginn and Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio; 567 pages. Price 
$1.20. 


In five units of work this book presents 
a continuous, developmental account of 
American history from the period of ex- 
ploration to the War for Independence. 
Each unit is composed of related stories 
and topics. Preceding each story is a 
brief motivating foreword and following it 
are questions and new type-tests. The 
stories are told simply and at sufficient 
length to include vivid details. 


ALTERNATING CURRENTS FOR 
TECHNICAL STUDENTS, By CALvin 
C. BisHop; published by D. Van Nostrand 
Company, New York, 1930; 317 pages. 
Price $2.00. 

The purpose of the book is to explain 
graphically and with simple mathematics 
the fundamental principles of alternating 
current theory, circuits, and apparatus. 


The book is intended for technical and 
vocational students, engineering students 


and others who are familiar with direct 
current theory but find themselves called 
upon to become familiar with alternating 
current theory and apparatus. 


AMERICAN HANDWRITING 
SCALE; published by the A. N. Palmer 
Company, Chicago, 1929; Grades II to VIII. 

This scale is the product of the research 
department of the A. N. Palmer Company. 
A manual has been prepared to accompany 
the text. . 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE, By 
Lioyp L. JoNEs AND LLoyp BERTSCHI; 
The Gregg Publishing Company, New York 
City, 604 pages. Prices, Text, $1.50. 
Projects Part I, 72 cents; Part II, 80 cents. 

Although this book is designed for the 
junior business training field, it meets, as 
its name implies, the information, explora- 
tion, and guidance aims of the junior high 
school. Throughout the volume, the point 
is brought out that all persons are 
living in the economic community; that 
business is the great social agency; that it 
is good citizenship to know about business. 
The first seven units of the book and 
accompanying project material provide 
orientation—an omnibus trip through the 
great fields of business activity. The re- 
maining units comprehend the application 





HARRY E, BOYLE & CO. 


nied ENGINEERS 
CIA LIST IN SCHOOL. 


DESIGN 
CONSULTING SERVICE TO SCHOOL BOARDS 
Correspondence Solicited 
FURNITURE BUILDING EVANSVILLE, IND. 














of the social and economic knowledges and 
appreciation previously gained, to business 
functions and services, clerical practices 
and office procedures on a level with the 
occupational opportunities available to 
students of junior high school age and ona 
level with their community experiences. 
The two pads of Business Projects offer 
an abundance of try-out material. 

This book and project material were 
built upon research and experience and do 
not stand merely upon the position and 
opinion of the authors. Not only the 
attitude of the business man who is looking 
for a more intelligent and more efficient 
employee has been kept in mind, but also 
the opinion of business men who feel that 
they can deal more intelligently with 
customers, consumers, and clients who 
know something about business. The text 
and practice materials were built from the 
co-operative study of clerical service and 
office practice made by the office managers 
and the public schools of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The many projects offer distinctly inter- 
esting, unique and progressive material. 
They are designed to be used by the 
teacher as the basis of teaching situations; 
they motivate the pupils’ activities; and 
they offer a wealth of exploration and 
guidance as well as plenty of practice in 
specific office occupations. 


ONE HUNDRED QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS ABOUT BANKS AND 
BANKING, By W. W. PEAVYHOUSE, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

This little booklet, 34%x6 inches, contains 
one hundred interesting questions and 
answers about banks and banking, begin- 
ning with the derivation of the word and 
continuing with information on mediums 
used for money in the early days; the 
development of State and Federal banking 
laws: and ends with information concern- 
ing present banking. This little bulletin 
should be valuable in social science 
courses and in commercial education 
departments in high schools and private 
colleges. 
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UNIVERSITIES OF BELGIUM 
EXTENSION PLANS 


It is of great interest to American 
educators to know that the universities 
of Belgium have adopted as part of their 
educational program the visitation of the 
great centers of interest, including those 
of history, art and literature, and by whole- 
sale organization and the securing of the 
co-operation of railroads, traveling agencies, 
municipalities, etc., to place the facilities 
of knowledge within the reach of practically 
all persons. 


They do this without profit to themselves 
as a part of their educational work and in 
connection with this visitation give inten- 
sive instruction in French to those who 
wish, and university promotional credit for 
such as are considered entitled to the 
same. 


The organization of Belgian universities 
and high schools is known as the SEMAIL- 
LES AU SOLEIL, a term which means 

“sowing in the sunlight,’ expressive of 
their purpose during the days of youth and 
in the fascinating light. After a year of 
signal success in which the universities of 
Belgium cared for over 5,000 people, they 
decided to extend the privileges thus 
offered to Americans and to conduct the 
parties under their instruction in small 
groups throughout Europe at a cost un- 
questionably below what any individual 
can secure and with a degree of comfort that 
will appeal to all. 

While they emphasize the educational 
benefits of such a trip, they do not neglect 
the possibilities of recreation and pleasure. 
Groups are organized for hiking trips, study 
of nature and of industries. Features of 
entertainment are sought out and each 
party is made into a large and happy family 
group, having for its purpose both work 
and wholesome play such as will enlarge 
and strengthen and beautify all life's 
facilities. 








GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Associations Headquarters 


Convenient to railroads, shops, theatres,etc. Presentation 
of this ad will entitle bearer to special reduced rates. 


Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 














America’s Finest Program 
of 
Domestic Tours East and West 


COSMOPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., 115 Dixie Terminal 
Chicago Cincinnati 














TOUR EUROPE 


under the auspices of the 
UNIVERSITIES OF BELGIUM 
RED STAR LINE — Pg NEW YORK 
June 21 -« = = « Westernland 


Ca -§ 3: - Belgenland 
July 3 S. S. Pennland 


WHITE STAR LINE CANADIAN SERVICE SAILING FROM 


MONTREAL 
June 21 = = = = §S.S. Albertic 


An unparalleled offer—40 DAYS FOR $250 
60 DAYS, INCLUDING OCEAN VOYAGE, $415 
—PROMOTIONAL CREDITS— 

Send for Folder 


THE EARL B. HUBBELL CO. 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 














UNIVERSITY and 
STUDENT TOURS 


The Ideal Tours for cultured travelers. Com- 
petent Leadership—splendid travel arrange- 
ments. College credit available. 


A Mediterranean Curise-Tour and 
“‘Vergilian Pilgrimage.’’ 

“The American University Way of Travel” 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE of 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 

587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Recommend Good 
Schools 


Teachers who are called upon to recommend business 
training schools to their graduates should first ask for 
free information about the leading private business 
schools of the country. 

Schools accredited by this Associ stand. 
ing institutions. Write the nearest = ‘ter booklets. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ACCREDITED COMMERCIAL 
ScHOOLS 
1917 Mallers Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Bilicient School Jamestown, N.Y. Des Moines, Ia. Eilicient Schoo (| 
It pays two attend a school accredited by the N. A. A. C. S 








Distinctive Stationery 


$1 200 Sheets Note Paper $1 
100 Envelopes to Match 
We use pure white, watermarked bond paper, 
having excellent writing service. Note sheets 
are 6x7 inches, with name and address 
printed in center at top; name and address 
printed on flap of envelope; choice of colors 
—blue or black. 
This low price makes it necessary that all 
remittances accompany order, Please write 
name and address plainly. 


The Standard Printing Co. 


1-N-C-O-R-P-0-R-A-+T*+E=D 


220 S. First St. ~ Louisville, Ky. 





HONOR ROLL 


(One Hundred Per Cent Units received since 
last issue of the Journal) 


Counties Superintendent 
DUS eat sic a ob endoaw ne oieeuee sees J. N. Holland 
Montgomery..............Mrs. W. G. Marshall 
PANN Shoes Skea ea emi ee .N. S. Shaw 
CPS ee ee ema te fe B. Hardeman 
ENE oe irre hs Ges eae bk cae J. Paxton 
SO eae eee ee Alice Adams 
1, eee aera eeeeee eee ee Ora L. Roby 
AMIR ork yn WES Sink aca aus ekcsie SAI W. W. Evans 
ONC CTT Ean aoa Ur eye J. B. Heird 
Let? | See eer Herman L. Williams 
NES ok vaso hy witiony we cones T. W. Johnson 
BERUMAO Sota es ac kuscco acest O. J. Stivers 
OMINOUS yn dain ise ee Da L. Hume 
DRESNN  is wicahs Ssh < ese aisles Geo. H. Turnipseed 
Cities and Grades Superintendent 
Versailles City Schools........... Paul L. Garrett 
Bloomfield School................... J. J. Jewell 
Beaver Dam Graded and High School. .E. E. Tartar 
Harrison School, Lexington........ Jean L. Smith 
Van Lear Public School............ John S. Reed 


Ghent Graded and High School. 
Henry Clay School, Lexington. . 
Virginia Street School, 

TAGTIMAMMB WING 5 55. oe. cise 6 5 a ou posi Lottie McDaniel 
Newport City Schools.............. A. D. Owens 
College of Engineering, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington. .Dean F. Paul Anderson 


.H. D. McCormick 
.Chas. E. Skinner 


Danville City Schools.............. L. C. Bosley 
Scottsville City Schools............ N. D. Bryant 
Shepherdsville Graded and High 

PRN Gi Wais on case Mary Jane Brownfield 
Eminence Graded and High 

CODES Ee eee ore Hambleton Tapp 
Fredonia Public Schools........... D. C. Spickard 
Johnson School, Lexington........ Lucile Lovely 


Glasgow Junction Grade School. . Irving H. Owen 
Sardis High School......... Thomas L. Hankins 
Caneyville Graded and High School. .S. S. Wilson 
Columbia and Adair County High 

Se SC) Ee ae eee. L. H Lwtes 
Lebanon High School. ...Mrs. Horace A. Johnston 
Salvisa Graded and High School. .Jas. L. Rynerson 


Mayfield City Schools.......... K. R. Patterson 
Training School, Murray Teachers 
ISN E ie chi ciecs sido eee sos san J. W. Compton 








McHenry Graded and High Schools, Bernice Brown 


Georgetown City Schools........ J. W. Lancaster 
Covington City Schools....... ..Glenn O. Swing 
Hopkinsville High School...... Gladstone Kofiman 
Shelbyville Public Schools......... E. E. Bratcher 
Horse Cave Public Schools........ V. L. Christian 
Hazara City Schools.......... R. T. Whittinghill 


Sturpis Public Schools... .......5..:s Fred Shultz 
Warsaw Public Schools...... Margaret P. Landram 


Union High School................. Homer Wilson 
Winchester City Schools......... E. F. Birckhead 
Hicianan (City Schools... ............ J. M. Calvin 
Junior High School Department, 

Fulton City Schools.......... C. M. Whalin 
Catlettsburg City Schools........... J. T. Miracle 
Pats Aaty CnOOIG:.... «4.622050 Lee Kirkpatrick 
Stanford Public Schools........ j.. 1. Eabry, Jr. 
Fulton. High School.............. W. L. Holland 
Pikeville Public Schools... .. eee T. W. Oliver 


Lincoln School, Lexington...... Elizabeth Cloud 
Arlington School, 

Lexington....... Olie Masner, Acting Principal 
Maysville City Schools.............. John Shaw 


Faculty, Murray State Teachers 


College Be ee ee Rainey T. Wells 
Providence Public Schools............ W. H. Sugg 
Tompkinsville High School......... L. L. Rudolph 


Flemingburg Public Schools. . . R. G. Huey 


Faculty, Jefferson County Childrens 


Home, Anchorage. «..............0 H. Bastin 
Sebree Graded and High School. ...J. B. McCollum 
Morehead High School............ A. F. McGuire 
Richmond City Schools......... W. F. O’Donnell 


College of Education, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington. William S. Taylor, Dean 
College of Commerce, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington. ...Edward Wiest, Dean 


Benham Grade School........... John A. Dotson 
Smuthheld School... .......4....5. W. T. Edwards 
Harrodsburg Public Schools... .. W. W. Ensminger 
Ludlow Public Schools. ............. qi; Smith 


Mt. St. Joseph College. ... Mother Agnes ey Flynn 
St. Xavier’s College, Louisville. .Brother Edmund 


DEEN es ca re ee H. M. Shouse 
GIEREVTIE SCHOO! oo.6 ne oe 5 oe 8 6 sis A. B. Clayton 
Williamstown Public School...... J. W. Prewitt 
Geahati SCn00! |. ...65.24.55 22.4043 Clyde E. Vincent 


Note—If any school unit remitting membership 
dues on 100% basis has been overlooked please 
notify the Secretary in order that due credit 
may be given in the September issue of the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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New Thrills 


New Adventures 
in the 


NORTHWEST 
WONDERLAND 


pen AS LITTLE as $145 and up (from Chicago) you may 
make nature’s wonderful museum, Yellowstone National 
Park, your summer’s vacation land. Enter through the new 
Gallatin Gateway, a 170-mile motor trip without additional 
cost, the most beautiful approach to the Park. 

In Yellowstone there are approximately one hundred 
geysers, more than in the rest of the world; some four 
thousand hot springs; innumerable cold springs, some 
flowing Apollinaris and other mineral waters; besides 
prismatic pools, multi-colored ‘‘paint pots”’ of plastic clay, 
and gruesome mud volcanoes which churn and roar harm- 
lessly. This primeval wilderness is one of the largest and 
most successful wild animal refuges on earth. 

Spokane and the Island Empire; ‘nature coasting’’ on 
Rainier; Seattle and Tacoma, great world ports; Victoria, 
"a bit of old England;’’ Vancouver; Canadian Rockies; 
California; Indians, ocean beaches, Alaska’s Midnight sun, 
tiding, hiking, dancing in the West's famous hotels, mo- 
toring, sailing, may all be a part of your vacation. Travel 
independently or with an “‘all-expense,”” 





escorted party for $250 and up. 

Follow the route of the famed, new 
Olympian only trans-continental roller- 
bearing train, over the beautiful trails 
of old—electrified for 656 sootless, cin- 
derless miles. Travel over a route of your 
own choosing or with an escorted tour 
with others whom you'll like. Pay one lump 
sum—it cares for transportation, meals, 
hotels, motor trips, sightseeing and the 
services of competent guides. Know your 
vacation costs before you start. 


Escorted 
“All Expense” 
Tours or 
Independent 
Travel 








Over the Route 


Special Vacation Trains 
Leave Every Sunday on 
14-Day Tours ..... Just 
Like a Big House Party. 






“All-Expense” Vacation 
Tours ....$250 and Up 


(from Chicago) 
Includes Dells of the Wisconsin River, 
Twin Cities, Wakpala, S. D.; Butte, 
Mont.; Spokane, Tacoma, Wash.; Big 
Trees, Columbia River Highway, Long- 
view, Wash.; Seattle, world port, gla- 
cier-clad Rainier, Puget Sound cruise 
to old-English Victoria and Vancouver, 
Canadian Rockies. Extensions to Yel- 
lowstone Park via new Gallatin Gate- 
way and to Alaska. 


..... For full information write any 
of these Milwaukee Travel Bureaus— 


- « 50 South Clark Street 
- « « 717 Healy Building 
Boston - « 552 Old South Building 
Buffalo 206 Ellicot Square Building 


Chicago . 
Cincinnati : 204 Dixie Terminal Building 


Atlanta . 


Cleveland - 937 Union Trust Building 
Des Moines. . . . . .501 Locust Street 
Detroit . 806 Transportation Building 
Indianapolis . 717 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
Kansas City. . . . . 817 Walnut Street 
Milwaukee . . . . 405 East Water Street 
Minneapolis . . 45 South Seventh Street 
New York . . 547 Fifth Ave. at 45th St. 
Omaha 1611 Farnam Street 
Philadelphia, 1404 Fidelity Phil. Trust Bldg. 
Pittsburgh . . . . - 201 Park Building 
S.Faal «2 + s 6% 365 Robert Street 
St. Louis . . . . 2003 Railway Exchange 


THE SCENIC ROUTE... ELECTRIFIED 
OVER THE ROCKIES TO THE SEA 


Ohe MILWAUKEE 
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@Ofio Walley Teachers’ Agency, mentor, Ky. 


A..J. JOLLY, Founder 
Offers a careful selective service to TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 











I 


STARKS BUILDING 


for recommendations. 
regular academic subjects. 





you need spectal teachers x 


We have teachers of special subjects as well as the 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


for Music, Art, Commercial, 
Manual Arts, etc., call on us 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

















IT’S A GOOD THING TO BE ENROLLED WITH A MEMBER OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Write for Membership List to N. A. T. A., 179 Whitehall St., Atlanta; 120 Boylston St., Boston; 64 E. Jackson, 
Chicago; 54 S. Main St., Salt Lake City; 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 











EDISON SCHOLARSHIP 


Governor Flem D. Sampson has received 
information that Thomas A. Edison will 
again offer a four-year technical scholar- 
ship to some outstanding American boy 
who has made a good record in scientific 
studies. 

Candidates for the scholarship will be 
limited to members of the 1930 graduating 
class of any accredited public or private 
secondary school. 


Governor Sampson 


appointed 
committee of six persons to select Ken- 
tucky’s candidate for this award. The 
personnel of the committee is made up of 
Dean F. Paul Anderson, University of 
Kentucky; E. H. Canon, Western Teachers 
College; Mrs. Cleo Gillis Hester, Murray 


has 


Teachers College; Mr. M. E. Mattox, 
Eastern Teachers College; Miss Mary Page 
Milton, Morehead Teachers College, and 
William S. Taylor, University of Kentucky, 
Chairman. 


The committee will hold district com- 
petitive tests preliminary to a final test to 
be held at the University of Kentucky 
early in June. This contest should interest 
a large number of seniors in Kentucky’s 
high schools. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SUMMER CAMPS AT GOVERNMENT 
EXPENSE 


Nearly 40,000 young men, many of them 
school and college students, will be enrolled 
in the fifty odd Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps, conducted this summer by the 
War Department. 

Congressional appropriations cover all 
necessary expenses—transportation, uni- 
forms, mess quarters, laundry and medical 
care. The program for thirty days in- 
cludes military drill and instruction with 
citizenship lessons in the morning, a great 
variety of outdoor sports under expert 
supervision in the afternoon and many 
forms of evening entertainment. CMTC 
attendance carries in many states academic 
credit in the public high schools, while for 
college students nearly one hundred 
scholarships, bearing free tuition, are 
offered by many universities for competi- 
tion and award at the camps. 


Full information may be had from 
Dr. George F. James, the National Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Military Training 
Camps Association, 6 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, II. 








